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HIS advertisement, which appears in the September + issue of the Saturday Evening Post, is the seventh in the 
Edison Mazda Lamp series depicting the theme “Light is the Life of the Home.” 
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The College 
of the Lighted Lamp 


Young Washington read by a tallow dip; and 
Lincoln by the light of a log. 


What kind of a light shines for your boy when he 
brings you his books at night? 


It ought to be the light of an Edison Mazpa Lamp. 
No other evening hours will ever mean so much in 
mental growth to him. He’s learning his most 
precious lessons; give him the most perfect light. 





© E. L. W. of G. E. Co. The seventh of a series painled by NORMAN ROCKWELL for the Edison Lamp Work, 


ieee by Mazpa Service, centered in the latest and best in lighting. Each lamp is wrapped ina 


rreat Research Laboratories of the General distinctive ‘‘His Only Rival’? wrapper—and this as 
Electric Company, and by forty vears of continuous wellasthe name Edison Mazpaetched on eachlamp 
development, Edison Mazpa lamps represent the is your assurance of lighting quality and service. 


Use Edison Ma4zba lamps for every lighting purpose 
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Are You Going to Baltimore? 
Of Course You Are! 


IG UP your old suitcase. Brush 
D off the dust. Press your best 

suit of clothes. Bunch up some 
fresh linen. Make your hotel reserva- 
tion now. Buy your ticket to Balti- 
more. And don’t miss your train. Why? 
Why Baltimore? Because the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers assembles in Baltimore 
Oct. 4 to 9, for its twentieth annual 
meeting, and because every electrical 
éontractor, dealer, and central station 
merchandising manager owes it to his 
business to go to Baltimore. 

What’s going to happen at Baltimore? 
For one thing the national executive 
committee will meet on Monday and 
Tuesday, Oct. 4 and 5, and on Saturday, 
Oct. 9. The convention proper will begin 
on Wednesday morning, Oct. 6, and 
close on Friday night, Oct. 8. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


Of course, it wouldn’t do to tell tales 
out of school—or before they can be 
told, but plans are under way to bring 
to Baltimore one of the biggest busi- 
ness men of the country to discuss the 
industrial outlook for America today. 
Did you ever stop to think how much 
of lasting inspiration and help you 
have received from listening to the men 
who have done the big things—the 
things you would like to do? That’s one 
purpose of the convention—to lift you 
up and cheer you on to bigger things. 


' “TARRY”? W. DAVIS 


For nine or ten months now he’s been 


traveling around this good old U. S. A. 
hitting it up fast between towns, but 
stopping here and there long enough to 
help build up the local electrical organi- 
zation, to make it easier for you to 


build a better business. This tall, hard- 
working, enthusiastic organizer is going 
to tell you collectively what he has been 
doing and what he believes ought to be 
done as he sees it in view of his experi- 
ences in your stores and shops. 
Here’s where almost everybody wants 
help. It will not be Jong before the 
“Hang a fixture like a picture” idea 
brings quick-attachable fixtures to the 
market. The fixture manufacturers are 
going to standardize their product and 
somebody is going to profit by the vast 
volume of sales in the fixture industry. 
Are you equipped with ideas and plans 
to help get your share of that business? 


“Harry,” “SAM” AND “BILL” 


Of course! Would it be a convention 
without that traveling trio—Harry 
Kirkland, Sam Chase and Bill Good- 
win? Hardly. Three big fellows and 
three big brains! Three men who are 
giving their lives to building up the elec- 
trical trade. Are you doing,your part? 


AND You.’ 


These are only a few of the high spots 
in the convention. They are merely 
“openers,” so to speak, selected by the 
convention program committee to open 
the way for you—the rank and file of 
the retail electrical trade — to go 
through to some definite achievements. 
It’s up to you to decide what should 
be done—and do it. If you do, then 
you deserve among other good things 


‘ the trip to Annapolis, the address of the 


governor of Maryland, the visit to the 
United States Naval Academy, the trip 
to Washington, and the big dinner. 

All-aboard. Train—for—Baltimore— 
is—n o w—leaving—on—track—twenty- 
six! 





Two Men Who Are Plugging Hard for the Baltimore Convention of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 











W. C. PEET, National Chairman 




















W. H. Morton, General Manager 





Brilliant Broadway Brighter 
Than Ever! 


Sharing the general tendency toward higher intensities observed 
throughout all lighting since the Armistice, the new Fall signs 
along Broadway and Forty-second Street, New York City, 
are now breaking forth with new bril- 
liancies of outline and color that pale the 
supreme spectacular efforts of even a 
! season ago. Some of the new displays 
eh eee contain 3,000 to 4,000 75-watt nitrogen 
dds lamps, with clear or blue-glass bulbs. 
seagee. These for distant displays give striking 
tBE ware ie! effects, although the breakage element is 
ponerse 6 said to be considerable when a rain 
vey gene * shower strikes such a bank of burning 
ore gas-filled lamps. 
qat t% 
3 Times Square, September, 1920, is shown 
2 below, and other new electric-sign cen- 


+ : 
en ters are pictured above. 
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Merchandising and 
Lighting Sales 


ITH this issue there is sent, as a loose-leaf 
W supplement in colors, a chart that presents 

some remarkable and significant figures 
concerning the sales of electrical appliances, mer- 
chandise, and lighting equipment, showing. the mil- 
lions of dollars to which the retail sales of these 
various items will go this year. These totals have 
been compiled by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING after 
a careful and conservative study of the best esti- 
mates of men in closest touch with each line. They 
furnish fresh insight into the value of such mer- 
chandise items as washing machines and vacuum 
cleaners. They suggest new lines of growing 
importance. 

But most striking of all, to the average electrical 
man, will be the way that solid-blue bar—represent- 
ing lighting equipment and fixtwres—sweeps across 
the bottom of both sides of the chart. Two hun- 


- dred and fifty millions—a quarter-billion dollars’ 


worth of lighting fixtures! 

When the average layman thinks of electricity, 
instinctively he thinks of light—the lighting service 
rendered by electricity. 

So ingrown is this original notion of the electrical 
art that in spite of all our electric washers and 
cleaners, our irons and our percolators, years will 
probably pass before lighting becomes other than 
the chief stock in trade of the electrical industry. 

In this popular acceptance of lighting, therefore, 
the electrical man still finds his richest and most 
varied field for service and for profit. Industrial 
lighting, store lighting, office lighting, home light- 
ing, farm lighting, theater lighting, sign lighting 
are some of these many applications. 


N INDUSTRIAL lighting, for example, new 

intensities up to 10 and even 20 ft.-candles are 
proving their usefulness in increasing production in 
factories. And on a following page a proposal is 
described to place “industrial lighting demonstra- 
tion rooms” in every manufacturing center, thus 
providing, (1) admirable means for visualizing 
better lighting practice to factory men, and (2) 
offering a useful common “cause” or “job to be 
déne” to start co-operation among local electrical 
interests. And the importance of this industrial 
lighting field will be evidenced in the programs of 
both the Illuminating Engineering Society at Cleve- 
land and the National Association of Electrical Con- 


tractors and Dealers at Baltimore Oct. 4 to 9. 

In the field of home illumination, definite infiu- 
ences are bringing about greater appreciation of 
the fact that home lighting is an art rather than a 
science. The new trends in fixture design illustrate 
this point. Practical solutions for the problems of 
supplying American middle-class homes with taste- 
ful fixtures of “good” artistic design at reasonable 
prices are being studied by the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, the Lighting 
Glassware Guild, and the Lighting Fixture Dealers 
Society of America—whose efforts will all culminate 
in the great annual Fixture Market, to be held at 
Buffalo in February, 1921. 


N ORDER to serve the readers of ELECTRICAL 

MERCHANDISING more completely in these many 
important fields of lighting and to emphasize the 
merchandising idea as a means of getting more and 
better lighting equipment installed in the homes, 
offices and factories of America, a rather unusual 
publishing departure is announced for ELECTRICAL. 
MERCHANDISING next month, and for several months 
following. 

Beginning with the October issue, the Lighting 
Journal, which away back in March, 1918, was pur- 
chased and combined with ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, will be issued as a distinctive section of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. This program of a 
special Lighting Journal Section of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING will also be continued during the 
three “lighting months” that follow, winding up, 
in January, with a special Lighting Fixture Market 
Number. r 

The time has come, we believe, to identify the 
selling of fixtures and illuminating equipment with 
the larger merchandising movement to which it 
properly belongs. 

The “industrial lighting demonstration room” is 
an example of the way that even factory illumina- 
tion can be merchandised! In the home lighting 
field, the plan to “hang a fixture like a picture” will, 
when materialized, make electrical merchandise of 
electrical lighting equipment. And the second 
annual Fixture Market planned for Buffalo is 
another materialization of the merchandising idea 
applied to the great field of lighting. 

The day of merchandising electric lighting is 
surely here. 
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What’s the Matter with the 
Electrical Contracting Business? 


Success of the Individual Electrical Contractor Will Depend Upon 
His Adoption of a Sound Business Policy, Backed in Turn by a 
Carefully Considered Code of Ethics for the Whole Industry 


By L. K. COMSTOCK 


President L. K. Comstock & Company, New York, Chicago, Cleveland and Montreal 


| , Y HAT is the matter with the 

electrical contracting 

business? Some will say 
“Nothing, the business is all right; 
there'is as much to be earned in the 
electrical contracting busines in pro- 
portion to the capital invested as in 
any other.” 

Others there are who will say, 
“The business is all right, but the 
men in it, the personnel, are not 
business men; they are either grad- 
uate engineers or graduate wiremen, 
and do not, therefore, grasp the fact 
that the first requirement is business 
ability, the second requirement in 
importance is engineering and tech- 
nical training.” 

Still others will say, “The business 
is all right, but the manufacturers, 
the jobbers and the central station 
men are all selfish and conduct them- 
selves toward the contractor as 
though he had no right to live, nor 
even to feel that he has a great and 
legitimate part to play in an industry 
already one of the most important in 
civilization.” 

Yet again there are others who say 


acme 


that if labor conditions’ were right 
everything else would be right. 


CONTRACTING NOT DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHER BUSINESSES 


And so it goes, and in this respect 
the electrical business differs basi- 
cally not at all from any other busi- 
ness. There are those who are 
good actors most of the time and 
bad actors part of the time; there 
are those who are bad actors most 
of the time and good actors part of 
the time; there are a few who are 
good actors all the time, and a very 
few who are bad actors all the time. 
This condition accords with the con- 
ditions in every other business, in 
every other activity, in human nature 
and in life itself. 

The unfortunate conditions which 
we see in the electrical contracting 
business we see because we are 
closer to them and appreciate their 
presence because we each do our 
share toward creating them. In our 
restricted horizon we think of these 
conditions as pertaining to our busi- 
ness in some peculiar sort of way. 


The remedy for such unfortunate 
conditions asseem toexist in our 
business lies largely in our own 
hands. They are mostly imaginary 
and can best be described as states of 
mind. The remedy lies with each of 
us individually and with all collec- 
tively. There are some things each of 
us can do which require no collective 
action; there are other things we all 
can do which require collective ac- 
tion. If these two statements are 
correct their interpretation suggests 
the development for each one of us of 
a sound individual business policy 
and the development for all of us 
collectively of a sound association 
policy. 


PRINCIPLES SHOULD UNDERLY 
EVERY ACTION 


No individual can live the life of a 
useful and respected citizen without 
a philosophy of life, a series of 
principles according to which every 
action is performed and every deci- 
sion made, consciously or auto- 
matically. A philosophy of life is 
like the centerboard of a sailing 








| 
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fair profit. 


prompt collection. 


business. 














—_— 


| 
| 1. I wiil take no work that does not show a 


3. I will take no work the performance of 
which is beyond my resources. 


4. I will give every client or customer full 
value for every dollar he pays me. 


5. I will take my banker into my confidence 
and make him understand the needs of my 


6. I will co-operate with my competitors. 


forms a part. 


ganization. 


7. I will build an organization competent to 
handle my work so that I will be freed from 
2. I will take no work unless assured of detail. 

8. I will pay my bills when due. 

9. I will seek tr co-operate in every honorable 
way with consulting engineers and architects. 

10. I will seek to co-operate in every honora- 
ble way with the industry of which my business 


11. I will do whatever lies within my power 
to build up a strong national contractors’ or- 


An individual business policy should include the 
following statements among others: 
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‘our industry common sense in 
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boat; it keeps the boat from drift- 
ing about, in response to every 
cross-current of air or gust of wind, 
and permits the effective use of the 
rudder, which, carrying out the 
parallel, could be likened to the will 
to succeed. So in conducting a 
business an underlying philosophy, 
code or policy is necessary for con- 
tinued success. Most men who have 
achieved marked success in any busi- 
ness have usually ascribed their 
success to some broad, underlying 
principles of action. They have been 
fairly constant in the application of 
those principles; they have not 
been wabblers. 

And so, by the same reason- 
ing, any industrial group like 
ours must adopt and follow a 
group philosophy, set of princi- 
ples or code of practice which 
shall represent the crystallized 
common sense of the industry 
—nothing more. Thus the 
shrewder and more analytical 
minds of the industry can help 
the impulsive and tempera- 
mental minds to the advantage 
of both. The industry needs 
both kinds of mind, the analyt- 
ical and impulsive. In general, 
new thought, new methods, im- 
provements are the results of 
impulsive and temperamental 
minds, and the analytical minds 
pick the flaws out and use what 
is good. But both kinds of 
minds should be guided by a 
common law of the industry. 
Just as the English common 
law has been aptly called “com- 
mon sense,” so our industry 
code of practice should be “in- 
dustry common sense.” Sense 
is an attribute of the individ- 
ual, but common sense is that 
sense which is recognized as 
good by the commonalty or by 
people generally, and our code 
of practice should represent 


condensed form. 


Mr. 


yearly. 


we will cease to be business buc- 
caneers, we will get away from busi- 
ness provincialism, we will improve 
the quality of our work, we will 
create an asset of public good will 
which no one can take from us and 
which money cannot buy, we will 
enjoy increased income, because we 
shall be able to decrease cost, 
increase production and eliminate 
false, unfair and destructive competi- 
tion; we will gain enhanced power 
and respect, which must accrue to 
any industry whose constant energies 
are devoted to increasing production 





L. K. COMSTOCK 


Comstock, who, at the earnest request of the 
editors of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, has contributed 
the accompanying soundly helpful message to the 
electrical contracting industry, has himself made one 
of the most conspicuous business successes in the elec- 
trical contracting field, heading as he does a company 
doing some six million dollars of contracting business 
Having freed himself from the details of his 
own large enterprises, Mr. Comstock, during the past 
four years, has devoted a great deal of study to the 
general business and economic problems of the elec- 
trical industry, to which he brings a philosophic turn 
of mind, a sympathy and a lofty idealism so evident 
in his work as chairman of the Conference Club and 
as chairman of the advisory committee of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 

EDITOR 


most character of our industrial 
disease before we can prescribe the 
remedy. A disease of long standing 
is rarely quickly cured by the appli- 
cation of a simple remedy. In our 
case the remedy is simple but not 
easily applied, because it puts to a 
severe test the courage and character 
of the patient. 

Utopia to some minds means the 
impossible, the impractical; to other 
minds it signifies an ideal toward 
which it is desired to progress. 

The diagnosis of our industrial dis- 
tress once having been made, is it not 
worth while to give some 
thought to the remedy? Is it 
intelligent to complain compla- 
cently because others do not 
discover, as by some magic, the 
sovereign remedy. 

The ills of our industry can- 
not be cured by complaint, ac- 
cusation and recrimination. Let 
us be candid and think about 
these things in general terms, 
in order that the main issues 
may not become confused and 
elude us altogether. We must 
become tolerant and cultivate 
patience not only with these ills 
of ours but with those who, we 
think, are making conditions 
worse; toleration and patience 
are the states of mind which 
produce optimism, and reforms 
are brought about by optimists 
and never by pessimists. 

The last four amendments to 
the Constitution of the United 
States show in a most practical 
way how aspirations once called 
utopian and impractical have 
been realized. There may be 
honest differences of opinion 
as to the value of these amend- 
ments, but it is to the realiza- 
tion of one-time so-called im- 
practical ideas your attention 
is now being directed. “Ye 
shall reap if ye faint not.” 
There has been a vast amount 
spoken and written about the ills 





A business policy is unneces- 
sary if only today is to be thought 
of. If tomorrow and next day are 
to be considered then a sound busi- 
ness policy is indispensable. 

- If each one of us will think out 
and adopt a sensible business policy 
and if the industry will adopt a code 
of practice as indicated above, we 
will individually stand higher in our 
respective business communities, we 
will command greater respect for our 
industry, we will have solved our 
problem of destructive competition, 


at lower costs. Increased production 
at lower costs in all industries have 
invariably been accompanied by 
increased profits. We shall be able 
to ask for and receive every reason- 
able degree of co-operation from 
jobber, manufacturer and _ central 
station because we will be entitled 
to it. 

Utopian? Perhaps. What is neces- 
sary under existing conditions is 
diagnosis. Diagnosis must precede 
prognosis. We must know the inner- 


of our industry, but are we not 
all too faint-hearted to go far toward 
reaping? It is time now to abandon 
our static condition and adopt the 
dynamic. Let us create each for 
himself a business policy which shall 
serve as a guide in our dealings with 
each other and then direct our 
thought toward the creation of a 
dynamic industry code which will 
endow our collective action with life 
and power and relegate to the limbo 
of useless junk the empty formulas 
so common to trade organisations. 
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Each one for himself is perfectly 
competent to construct the main out- 
lines of a sound business policy. 
Each one by himself may not find 
it always easy or possible to carry 
out that policy. It is not sufficient to 
adopt a policy; it must also be 
announced. The mere announcement 
of a policy is a powerful incentive to 
its observance; but if in addition 
your trade association announces 
also its policy, the observance of both 
becomes easier. 

An individual business policy 
should include the following state- 
ments among others: 

1. I will take no work that does not 
show a fair profit. 


2. I will take no work unless assured 
of prompt collection. 


3. I will take no work the perform- 
ance of which is beyond my resources. 

4. I will give every client or customer 
full value for every dollar he pays me. 

5. I will take my banker into my 
confidence and make him understand 
the needs of my business. 

6. I will co-operate with my competi- 
tors. — 

7. I will build an organization com- 
petent to handle my work so that I will 
be freed from detail. 

8. I will pay my bills when due. 

9. I will seek to co-operate in every 
honorable way with consulting engi- 
neers and architects. 

10. I will seek to co-operate in every 
honorable way with the industry of 
which my business forms a part. 

11. I will do whatever lies within my 
power to build up a strong national 
contractors’ organization. 


Our ills bear down upon us so 
hard that we are inclined to think of 





Manufacturers Meet to 


Study Standardization 


of Fixture - Hanging Outlets 











aa ANG a fixture like a picture,” 
H the slogan promoted by 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING in 
connection with its proposal that an 
approved fixture-hanging outlet be 
placed on the market, may soon ex- 
press a reality! 

Houses built in the very near future 
may actually be so equipped with stand- 
ardized “quick attachable” ceiling and 
bracket outlets that the housewife will 
be able to change her fixtures as often 
as she changes her tastes, and can have 
new fixtures every time she gets new 
furniture. Indeed, she will be able to 
stop in at the electrical shop, select 
“on approval” several new ceiling fix- 
tures just as she would so many hats, 
take them home, try them in the room 
to be lighted, and at her leisure select 
the one “most becoming” to its sur- 
roundings. Later, when she moves, her 
favorite fixtures would go with her from 
the old house to the new, along with 
the family beds and bureaus. A “quick 
attachable hanger” outlet would thus 
take the “lighting-dealer’s wares out of 
the class of “fixtures” and make of 
them what they rightfully should be— 
“lighting furniture.” 

Recognizing the tremendous useful- 
ness of the idea expressed by “Hang 


d ronptacion athe valine, thet 


a fixture like a picture,” following the 
publication of the original cartoon in 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING last Decem- 
ber, several inventors and manufactur- 
ers took up the idea and in the May 
issue we published sketches of five or 
six schemes to accomplish the purpose. 


NEw FIXTURE OUTLETS SHOULD BE 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


It is of primary importance, of course, 
that a standardized form of hanger- 
outlet be determined upon, instead of 
having a number of manufacturers en- 
tering the field with different and non- 
interchangeable devices—repeating the 
present confusion of separable attach- 
ment plugs. 

With the purpose of standardizing 
upon some single device, if possible, a 
meeting of all of the principal wiring- 
device manufacturers was held at the 
Yale Club, New York City, the first of 
September, and before the sixteen or 
seventeen representatives present, the 
inventors and patentees of various 
forms of attachment outlets appeared 
and explained their devices. A second 
meeting will be held shortly to consider 
ways and methods of standardizing 
such outlets as may be offered for the 
market. 


them without thinking about their 
remedy; the remedy is so obvious 
and clear that it can’t be seen. It’s 
like the forest which the Irishman 
couldn’t see “for the trees.” 

The individual code or policy must 
be supplemented and reinforced by 
an industry code. If an.industry code 
is to be regarded as complete or ade- 
quate it will: 

1. Define the field of activity of the 
electrical contractor. 

2. Urge upon the electrical contractor 
the vital necessity of adopting, an- 


nouncing and abiding by an individual 
business policy. 


3. Provide common _ accounting 
methods. 

4. Provide common estimating 
methods, 


5. Provide for the interchange of 
credit data. 


6. Provide for uniform contracts. 


7. Provide for uniform proposal 
forms. 


8. Provide for legislative propaganda. 
9. Provide for common use_of com- 
bined resources. 


_10. Provide industry publicity as an 
aid to individual sales policy. 

11. Provide for educational propa- 
ganda for companies and for indi- 
viduals. 


12. Provide for spreading the propa- 
ganda among members of the homely 
truths that industry and honesty pay 
larger dividends than any other forms 
of invested capital. 

In these ways can good will be 
established. Good will is an attitude 
of mind; it is a mental thing; but it 
is none the less property, as the 
courts have decided and as business 
experience has proved. 

The ills of our industry have been 
ably set forth in speech and print, 
but the remedy is close at hand and 
must be applied by the individual and 
by a dynamic organization. These 
remedies cannot be bought with 
money. They must be paid for by 
the best intellectual output the indus- 
try can produce. 

The idealist is flayed and ridiculed 
because he wants to inject into trade 
some of those mordant ideas which 
alone can save any activity from the 
sodden dead level of personal gain. 
Personal gain and selfishness should 
never be the main springs of action. 
Men grow old before their time, and 
narrow and ever narrower, by follow- 
ing the “God of Possession.” The 
true and therefore permanent spring 
of action is the joy of accomplish- 
ment. Work thus actuated adds to 
the joy of living and makes life 
worth while. Work continually under- 
taken to satisfy the instinct of pos- 
session makes slaves of men, blurs 
the edge of clear thought and steals 
away the enjoyment of life. After 
all, what are we here for? » 
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Let’s End This Serap About Margins 


A Few Facts, Some Plain Figures, and a Couple of Suggestions 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


For the information of those who would like to know let me a Bank,” “How to Run a Retail Lumber Business at a Profit,” 
say that Mr. Dennis, who prepared this article, has been associate “How to Run an Automobile Business at a Profit,’ “How to Run 
editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING since June, 1918. Previously a Wholesale Business at a Profit,” ‘“‘The Library of Factory Man- 
he was connected with the A. W. Shaw Company for nearly five agement.” ‘‘How to Write Business Letters,” ‘“‘The Shaw Banking 
years as a member of the editorial staff of System, the Magazine Series,” other books and many magazine articles. He has made 
of Business, and Factory, the Magazine of Management, and as extended investigations and reports on ‘‘the business death rate” 
director of the Shaw Bureau of Business Standards. Mr. Dennis for two cities, and on department store delivery methods in all 
has made many investigations in all of the retail lines, and in of the large cities on the Atlantic Coast. This experience is 
many wholesale‘and manufacturing lines also. As investigator, behind him in his present work on “margins” in the electrical 
author, or editor his work has covered, ‘“‘What It Costs to Operate field.—O. H. CALDWELL. Editor. 





Margin 
Purchase Price + Overhead + Profit = Selling Price 


Margth is the difference between the purchase price and the selling price and consists 
of the cost of selling and the proftt. Margin is sometimes erroneously miscalled ' ‘gross 
profits,” but since the nature of profit is such that it is always net, the term “gross profits” 
1s misleading —DENHAM. 














HEN a house remains divided against itself it must fall. For two thou- 
sand years these words have been echoing and re-echoing in the minds 
of men because they are true. No one has ever successfully challenged 
- them. They are true whether applied to a man’s own home, a business 
house, or an industry. They foreshadow the inevitable collapse and wreckage of 
any organized human effort which begins to split into misunderstandings, rival- 
ries, and strife. They apply with equal force to the men who make and sell electri- 
cal merchandise to the American home. 


Mighty strides forward have been made by makers and merchandisers of elec- 
trical appliances since the Great War thundered to an end. So far it has been 
rather easy progress, but the testing hour of the whole merchandising movement 
has begun to strike. A seller’s market in which almost anybody could get money 
or credit has become a buyer’s market. Credit is tighter, time payments are more 
difficult to finance—and the test of the electrical dealer’s merchandising ability is 
athand. Ina vague way dealers seem to recognize this. In doing so they quite nat- 
urally want to strike their first blow at the thing which is giving them the greatest 
difficulty—which, as they see it, is a source of danger. They say now that this thing 
is the matter of margins. Not only have they begun to attack this but they have 
been keeping up an increasing clamor about it for some time. Dissatisfaction 
seems to be growing quite general with the margin allowed to the dealer by the 
manufacturer on the larger appliances and in some quarters a protest is also heard 
against the margin allowed on the heating appliances and motors. 


Since this is the case now is the time for everybody to quit playing hide and 
seek with this trouble, to quit knocking the other fellow, and to do something — 
time to examine the difficulty honestly and to act helpfully. ‘Then we can see our way 
clear, let us hope, to end what is now a lively scrap, and what can easily become a 
source of serious dissension. Perhaps the following figures, for example, will help 
to show what one dealer says he must try to do, what another dealer says he is com- 
pelled to do, and what a third dealer says ought to be done. ‘The figures illustrate, in 
a definite way, the whole present difficulty over margins on many of the appliances. 

Now read the next page. 
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When buying on a 25 per cent margin the dealer whose overhead is more 
than 25 per cent says this is what he must try to do, in conducting a retail business— 


in selling an electric washer, for example: 


Purchase Price (fixed by manufacturer) 


Selling Price (fixed by manufacturer) 


The dealer says: 


“My overhead is 28 per cent. And in the dealer 
end of the electrical business I’ve a lot of company, 
too. That percentage for overhead seems to be 
about the average for dealers, as shown by investi- 
gations made by the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. Now when the sell- 
ing price to the customer is fixed by the manufac- 
turer at $150, and I must pay him 75 per cent, or 
$112.50, and when my overhead is 28 per cent of 
the selling price, or $42, and when I want to make 
a 10 per cent profit on the sale—well, see where I 
get off? You can’t add up 75 per cent and 28 per 
cent and 10 per cent and get 100 per cent—you get 
113 per cent. You can’t add up $112.50 and $42 
and $15 and get $150—you get $169.50. That’s the 
figure at which I ought to sell, but since I must 
stick to the list price then I ought to be permitted 
to buy at a lower figure, that is, on a larger margin. 
What good would it do me to sell more machines at 
this rate? Since I make one sale at loss, any in- 


Margin: Overhead (fixed and variable items) 
Profit (10% desired, and he tries to take it).... 


re bensineed $112.50 or 75% of selling price 
errr TTT S 42.00 or 28% of selling price 


15.00 or 10% of selling price 





Seer aude’ $150.00 or 100% 


$169.50 or 113%, 


crease in the number of sales would only multiply 
the loss. If the manufacturers understood the tre- 
mendous amount of specialty selling effort required 


to move appliances they would see the necessity for 
increasing the margins.” 


The manufacturer replies: 


“For one thing, your overhead is too high. Pull 
down your overhead to the lowest notch and then 
speed up your selling effort until you get all you 
are paying for. You will then find that your turn- 
over has increased and as a result your overhead 
has fallen per sale. As it is you are not getting as 
many sales as you ought to for what you are paying 
for your present selling effort. So much for that. 
Now when it comes to profit you are expecting too 
much if you want to make 10 per cent on each and 
every sale. A smaller percentage. of profit per 
sale combined with a larger turnover would give 


you a very satisfactory annual profit on the money 
invested.’ 


When buying on a 25 per cent margin the dealer whose overhead is /ess 
than 25 per cent says this is what he has to do in conducting a retail business: 


Purchase Price (fixed by manufacturer) 


Selling Price (fixed by manufacturer) 


The dealer says: 


“My overhead happens to be under 25 per cent, or 
to be exact just 21 per cent of my sales. Frankly, I 
do not think many dealers have as low an overhead 
as this and dealers whose overhead is higher claim 
that I have not included all of our items when I 
say that my figure is 21 per cent. But granting 
that my figure is right for my business on a 
25 per cent margin, that leaves me only 4 per cent 
per sale for profit. Well, if I can make only 4 per 
cent I might better put my money into a savings 
bank at that figure and avoid all the work and 
worry of conducting a business. That profit is too 
smal! to make business worth the effort.” 


Margin: Overhead (fixed and variable items) 
Profit (10% desired, but must take only 4%). . 


see © © w 


vaya eeeans $112.50 or 75% of selling price 


31.50 or 21% of selling price 
6.00 or 4% of selling price 





5 are d eos tecdes $150.00 or. 100% 


The manufacturer replies: 


“You seem to have forgotten the matter of turn- 
over. I doubt that you have two turnovers a year. 
Suppose you do make only 4 per cent per sale, or 
$6, and you carry an average stock of six washers. 
Then on one turnover you make $36. Now if you 
have five turnovers a year that means $180 profit. 
If you invest $675 (six machines at $112.50 each) 
five times during the year and make $180 profit 
your return on the actual capital invested is over 26 
per cent for the year. Not so bad, is it? Of course, I 
know that up to a certain point you can increase 
your turnovers without increasing your overhead 
and that beyond that point your overhead goes up, 
but I doubt that you or many other dealers have 
yet reached the point where the overhead increases 
with the increase in turnover.” 
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Here is the 33 per cent margin which thinking dealers say they ought to 
have if they are to make a profit sufficient to keep them doing business to their . 


satisfaction: 


Purchase Price (ought to be fixed by manufacturer at) ...$100.50 or 67% of selling price 


Margin: Overhead (fixed and variable items) 


Re ahi tee 40.50 or 27% of selling price 


Profit (6% is enough, if turnover is increased).. 9.00 or 6% of selling price 


I FO nik oo sete deceinees ations 


The dealer says: 


“Tf the manufacturer will not increase the price 
to the consumer in order to give the dealer a larger 
margin, then obviously the manufacturer or jobber 
must take less in giving a better discount to the 
trade. If the manufacturer and jobber will take 
67 per cent, or $100.50, of the selling price for them- 
selves, that will leave a 33 per cent margin for the 
dealer. Thus the dealer can cover an overhead as 
high as 27 per cent and still have 6 per cent profit 
left per sale, and if he succeeds in lowering his over- 
head then he will have that much more for profit. 
With 27 per cent for overhead he can afford to 
speed up his sales effort so that he can get a larger 





2 aan $150.00 or 100% 


turnover and thus his return annually on his in- 
vestment would be entirely satisfactory—sufficient 
to make it worth while to do business. It is all 
very well to say that a dealer whose annual pur- 
chases reach a certain figure gets at the present 
time a 30 per cent margin or better, but a majority 
of the dealers are not able to buy in large volume. 
The manufacturer who will give these small dealers 
a chance to do business at a profit will develop a 
lot of new outlets which will some day be as valua- 
ble to him as the few large dealers who now buy 
heavily under a margin larger than 25 per cent.” 


The manufacturer replies: 
“T’ll think it over.” 


The foregoing figures are indicative of the whole matter. While the figures 
just set forth cover the electric washer, they indicate the dealer’s difficulties in han- 
dling the other large appliances and the heating appliances also in many cases. 

To any electrical man who has at heart the best interest of the public, the elec- 
trical industry, his own group within the industry, his company, and himself, it 
would seem that something ought to be done now about this matter of margin . 
Nothing can be gained by delay. 


TIME TO Quir FOOLING THEMSELVES 


One of the first things for dealers and manufacturers to do is to quit fooling 
themselves. For too long a time each party to this difficulty over margins has fooled 
himself in thinking about the percentage of profit per sale only and not about any- 
thing else. It is high time that both the dealer and the manufacturer began to talk 
about profit per sale and turnover and annual return on invested capital. ‘That triple 
alliance, as it were, after due consideration has been given to overhead, is the basis 
for working out a discount or margin which permits every competent dealer, jobber 
and manufacturer to make a satisfactory profit. If they do that they will quit fool- 
ing themselves. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS CAN Do 


Two other definite things ought to be done. First: Let the manufacturers 
quit sidestepping the many complaints of the trade about discounts and let them 
face the matter squarely and with an open mind. Let them spend a few dollars in 
railroad fares, take off their coats and make a first-hand, honest-to-goodness study 
of overhead, turnover and profit troubles not only in a few best stores but also in 
the stores of the average contractor-dealers. Let them find out for themselves how 
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large a margin is necessary to help the thousands of small dealers develop them- 
selves into solid electrical merchants. ‘Then let each manufacturer readjust his 
margins, after eliminating waste in production, by cutting down his own costs and 
by other means. Of course, he should protect his own interests and his jobbers’ as 


well. If this is done, it will be a long step toward removing a big obstacle to elec- 
trical progress, profit, and prosperity. 


WuatT THE Deaters Can Do 


Second: Let the many electrical dealers who are still ignorant of overhead and 
turnover educate themselves intensively on both subjects. Let the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers make detailed audits of the books of 
a number of average stores. Let it present the resulting figures on overhead, profit, 
turnover, and annual return on capital to the jobbers and manufacturers, as well as 
to the contractors and dealers. Let national and local associations also get down to 
bed-rock in the study and analysis of this whole subject. Let these associations in 
their conventions tackle this matter of overhead with both hands and strip off any 
vagueness or uncertainty that may remain. Let opportunity be given to dealers who 
have actually cut down the number and size of their so-called “fixed items” of over- 
head to tell just how they did it, showing actual plans and figures. Let widest pub- 
licity be given to these methods and plans, and then let another dealer get up later and 
tell how he successfully adapted the other man’s idea or method. Then let others go 
and do likewise. Let every dealer adopt definite, specific methods for cutting down to 
the bone every item of overhead that can be pared by the knife of good business 
methods. Let every dealer find out his exact overhead, know his turnover, and think 
in terms of his invested capital. Let him practice speeding up his turnover, and 


with the profit gained he can increase his original investment and year by year see 
his business steadily grow more valuable. 





What Do Yow Say About It? 


Sound business is not built on guesswork. Progress is made when all parties concerned 
get together, lay a solid foundation, and work in harmony and to a common end. A thorough 
understanding of the dealer’s problems and the part the dealer plays in merchandising must 
be sought and obtained by the manufacturer. And. now is the time for him to do it. It is 
equally important that the dealer understand that there is a basic reason for every manufac- 
turer’s list price, discount schedule and merchandising policies. 


So, Mr. Dealer and Mr. Manufacturer, let us sit down and work out this problem together. 
Now that you have read over the foregoing pages. carefully, write to ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING and explain your point of view and the reasons why. In the October issue of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING equal opportunity will be given to both of you to help work out 
this problem of margins so that everybody is satisfied and happy. Write it now. 
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The Westinghouse Flying Circus’ 


To Spread a Wider Knowledge and to Obtain a More General Practice of Better Merchan- 
dising Methods Among Jobbers and Dealers, the Westinghouse Companies Have Organized 
Two “Better _ Merchandising Shows” and Have Established a Merchandising Bureau 
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Only a few men at a time—go slowly—and answer their ques- 
tions, is the method, pursued by the merchandising experts who 
are handling the “Better Merchandising Shows” prepared by the 
Westinghouse companies. Two shows are given—one for the 


ECAUSE the electrical indus- 

try seems to be approaching an 

unprecedented demand by the 
American people for domestic elec- 
trical appliances and service and be- 
cause the industry should be better 
equipped to meet such a demand, the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company and affiliated com- 
panies have developed a traveling 
merchandising exhibit and program 
known as “Better Merchandising 
Shows.” The aim is to spread a 
wider knowledge and to obtain a 
more general practice of better mer- 
chandising methods by electrical job- 
bers and dealers. These shows are 
now available to the electrical trade. 

















to sell them. 


In addition to the shows, the opening 
of the Westinghouse Merchandising 
Bureau is announced. 


WALL CHARTS, MODEL STORE WIN- 
DOWS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Some twenty wall charts showing 
various merchandising ideas and 
methods, model store windows, actual 
table displays of electrical goods and 
numerous demonstrations make up 
the shows. It is the purpose of the 
Westinghouse Merchandising Bureau 
presently to have constructed dupli- 
cate sets of the properties and to 
have one set owned by each of the 
company’s district offices. These 
charts (some of which are shown on 
the next page), windows and displays 


education of the jobber salesmen and another for the education 
of the dealers. In this illustration a group of electrical men 
are learning how to handle a table display of flatirons and how 


are the materials used in the shows 
themselves, which take the form of 
lectures, as well as demonstrations. 

There are two separate and dis- 
tinct shows, although the same prop- 
erties are used in both shows. One 
show is for the education of the job- 
ber salesmen and the other for the 
education of the dealers. 

The jobbers’ show will be given in 
a jobber’s own city and will require 
two days. At this show there will 
be assembled all of the jobber sales- 
men, their merchandising manager, 
promotion men and trained mer- 
chandising specialists who  con- 
duct the shows. The jobbers’ show 
will cover two morning and two 
afternoon sessions of three hours 
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Four Examples of the Westinghouse “Better Merchandising” Charts 


“Why Merchandise?” is the title of the first wall 
chart’ (upper left) shown in the double-header, 
“Better Merchandising Shows,” which have just been 
developed by the Westinghouse companies for mak- 
ing better merchandisers of electrical jobbers, con- 
tractors and dealers. Some idea of where present 
and future business will be found is set forth in the 
exhibits in this first chart. “Farm Lighting” is the 
title of the second chart (upper right), which indi- 
cates the number of agricultural prospects, their 
value, how the idea is spreading, how the farmer 
buys and when the farmer buys. “Store Account- 


These Were Made for You 


“Wee 
—t oe 








ing’ (lower left) is devoted entirely to the standard 
accounting system for electrical contractors and 
dealers, showing a photograph of the system, the 
instruction book and an actual specimen of each 
form used. “Store Management” (lower right) is 
another one of the twenty wall charts which make 
up a large part of the shows. All of the charts are 
made of wallboard edged with a simple flat molding 
—a suggestion in itself for any deaier who wants a 
background and frame for a store poster or other 
display purpose. Why should not progressive deal- 
ers maintain live bulletin boards in their stores? 
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each and one evening session of two 
hours on the second day. The pro- 
gram follows: 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 
Object of meetings. 
Plan of meetings. 
Scope of work. 


2. MERCHANDISING. 

What it is. 

To what lines applicable. 

Why it must be done. 

How to do it. 

3. ADVERTISING. 

Different kinds. 

Object of each kind. 

How the merchandiser uses it. 

4, APPARATUS. ; 

Talk on heating appliances, ranges, 
fan motors and electric sewing ma- 
chines. 

5. STOCKS AND SERVICE. + 
Volume and diversity. 

Inventories and reports. 

Stocks of dealers and contractors. 

Use of lamp service record. 

Repair part stock. 

Service plan on heating apparatus 
and ranges. 

6. VALUE OF A LAMP CONTRACT. 

7. THE WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIES. 

8. DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Window illumination. 

Window trimming. 

Counter displays. 

Shelf displays. 

Demonstrations. 

9. JOBBERS’ FOLLOW UP “SHow.” 
Getting new retail outlets. 
Strengthening present dealers and 

contractors. 

How to run the “dealer show” arid 
campaign. 

Making permanent the “Better Mer- 
chant.” 

Exhibition of data showing past ac- 
complishments. 


The dealers’ show will be given in 


each “dealer’s center” in the job-. 


ber’s territory. This center will be 
chosen with respect to geographical 
location, train services, local buying 
tendencies, etc. In the East the cen- 
ter will average about 50 miles apart 
and in the West about 100 miles. At 
these shows there will be in attend- 
ance the district office promotion men 
of the Lamp and Electric companies, 
the Lamp and Electric company sales- 
men and the agent jobbers’ salesmen 
handling the customers who were in- 
vited to the show and the jobbers’ 
merchandising manager and any per- 
sons who are directly interested in 
better merchandising. The program 
of this show is as follows: 

1. OBJECT OF THE SHOW. 
. PLAN AND SCOPE OF WORK. 
MERCHANDISING. 
THE SHOW WINDOW. 
. THE COUNTER DISPLAY. 
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Two window displays make up an important part of the “Better Merchandising Shows.” 
Illumination, color combinations, stock arrangement, price tags and motion are demon- 


strated in the two windows. 


Right and wrong methods are shown in contrast. 





=] 


11. 


12. 


. ARRANGEMENT OF APPLIANCES. 
. STORE DISPLAY OF RANGES. 
. STORE DISPLAY 


OF SEWING Ma- 
CHINES. 


. STORE ARRANGEMENTS. 
10. 


ARRANGEMENT AND SHOW OF MATE- 
RIAL ON SHELVES AND IN WALL 
SHOW CASEs. 

PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS ON STORE 
MANAGEMENT. 


STORE ACCOUNTING. 


13. TIME PAYMENTS. 
The Morris Plan Bank. 

14. LOCAL ADVERTISING. 
Exhibition of samples. 

15. LocAL CAMPAIGN. 
Exhibition of 

results. 

16. MANUFACTURER’S ADVERTISING. 


17. ADVERTISING HELPS SUPPLIED BY 
MANUFACTURERS. 


18. THE WESTINGHOUSE COMPANIES. 


data showing actual 




















Never use words when you can use a picture, seems to have been the watchword of 


those who prepared the “Better Merchandising Shows.” 
dealer to keep in mind when he plans his advertising, too. 


An it’s a good idea for the 
The illustration shows cne 


eorner of a room given over to the chart displays. 
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A Serious Coal Shortage Is Predicted for the W inter Ahead hu: 
Use Electrical Devices to Save Fuelfl 


Tue Mines are behindhand thousands of tons with coal production for 
The railroads are short of equipment to handle even 
the coal already mined. As a result coal dealers all over the country find 
themselves far behind with their own deliveries of coal ordered by house- 


the coming winter. 


hold customers. 


In many communities coal is simply impossible to get. 


Unless we have an unusually mild winter a serious shortage seems certain 
during the months to come. 


Electric Fan Will Increase 
Heating Capacity of 
Radiator 


DD to the heating capacity of the 
Ase or hot water heating radia- 


tors by showing the householder 
how an electric fan blowing on the ra- 
diator coils will make the radiator de- 
liver heat more rapidly. The fan by 
blowing on the radiator cools the radi- 
ator surface, but delivers the heat thus 
extracted into the air of the room, In 
turn, the cooling of the radiator con- 
denses the steam or cools the hot water 
inside, causing the circulation of more 
steam or hot water to take its place 
and so increase the heat delivered to the 
radiator and out into the room. An 
electric fan blowing on the coils of a 
radiator in this way will increase the 
apparent heat-giving capacity of the ra- 
diator by 50 per cent or more. 





Sell the Householder an Elec- 
trically Driven Kerosene 
Burner 


NSTALL one of the new motor- 
[ bower kerosene-burner outfits for 

household furnaces. These can be 
installed in place of the usual coal 
grates. The cost to operate a kerosene- 
burner outfit is declared in many cases 
to be less than that of a coal-fired 


furnace and the owner of the kerosene 
outfit is forever free of the problem 
of ashes, dust and dirt. The kerosene- 
burner furnace is regulated by means 
of a valve; it responds instantly to 
changes of valve setting, and is admi- 
rably adapted for remote control from 
thermostats. These outfits retail at 
about $450, installed complete with 
kerosene tank. The job is one which 
belongs to the electrical construction 
man, since installation involves (1) the 
power wiring for the motor which 
drives the blower that atomizes the oil 
and (2) the control wiring connecting 
the thermostat points with the furnace 
burners. 


Show the Customer How to 
Do Economical Table 


Cooking 


EMONSTRATE to the customer 
De: economy of cooking with a 

few convenient table appliances, 
whenever possible, instead of burning 
coal in a big kitchen range to make 
a few cups of coffee or prepare a light 
meal, Electric cooking utilizes every 
bit of the heat generated. If the elec- 
tricity comes from a waterpower plant, 
no coal is burned whatever and energy 
is being utilized that would have gone 
to waste, If the electricity is made 
by burning coal under steam boilers, 
there is still a saving in the matter of 
the coal owing to the economy of elec- 
tric cooking and the fact’ that the 
power-plant boilers are able to use a 
lower grade of coal not suitable for 
domestic ‘consumption. 


Electric Radiators for Minor 
Heating Mid-Seasons 


HOW the layman the convenience 
S and economy of using electric radi- 

ators and air heaters for taking the 
chill off the bathroom or nursery on cool 
mornings in fall or spring when the 
lighting of the coal fire in the furnace 
is not yet really needed. The modern 
radiant “headlight type” heater has all 
the coziness and interest of an open fire- 


place, with none of its dangers. A 
recent improvement in these headlight 
radiators provides a _ safety switch 
which disconnects the current if the 
heater should be toppled over. Another 
improvement to be brought out during 
the: coming season combines a radiant 
heater with an electric fan, so that a 
stream of warm air is delivered by the 
combined device. 














Put an Electric Light Over 
cl Coalbin and Ashdoor 


ET the householder to have an 
(5 electric light installed right over 

his coalbin and furnace door. 
Lighting at this point will save his time 
and temper, for coalbins and furnaces 
are usually in dark, forbidding’ cellars. 
With good light he can pick over the 
ashes raked from his furnace and sal- 
vage many large lumps of unconsumed 
fuel that would otherwise go out into 
the ashman’s cart. With the expected 
searcity of fuel and very high prices 
of coal this winter, the coalbin has 
become a garnering place for riches 
second only to the vaults for the fam- 
ily silver in the butler’s pantry. A 
light in the proper location in front of 
the furnace will also enable a closer 
watch to be kept on the water column, 
steam gages, valves, etc., in the inter- 
ests of safety. 
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rd but Here Are Ten Ways Your Customers in Homes and Offices Can 


el| During the Coal Shortage this Winter 


Execrriciry can help householders to obtain more heat and comfort from 
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such fuel as they are able to get. 


Electricity can control furnaces 


automatically, so that they will consume a minimum of coal. Other fuel, 
like kerosene and crude oil, can, with the aid of electricity, be substituted 
for coal. Therefore, the editors of ELecrricaL MERCHANDISING have com- 
piled these suggestions of ways electrical men can help the public save 
fuel during the expected coal shortage this winter: 


“Electric Logs” and ‘Electric 
Fires” Give a Cozy Glow 


\ELL and install electric “logs” and 
G ctectrie fires” in the customer’s 
grates and fireplaces. There are 
electric logs now on the market which 
look very much like the real article 
and are absolutely free from the hazard 
of sparks on shingle roofs. “Electric 
fires” have long been popular in Eng- 
land and every “model electric cottage” 
described or pictured in the British 
electrical press has its full complement 
of these “electric fires.” The practice 
is one which might be introduced with 
advantage into American homes. 





Electrically Controlled Valves 
Save Turning Radiators On 


and Off by Hand 


QUIP the customer’s radiators 

with electrically controlled valves, 

which can be automatically manip- 
ulated by a thermostat or switch. Such 
a valve eliminates all the nuisance of 
turning a hot and sticking valve wheel 
on or off in the attempt to regulate 
the temperature of individual rooms. 
The thermostat does this automatically, 
turning the heat on or off, as the room 
temperature varies over a small range. 


“Cook by Wire” Where There 


Is Waterpower Electricity 

F THE electricity in your region 

comes from a waterpower plant, and 

the rate for electric service permits 
it, see that your customers use electric 


ranges for cooking. An electric range 
saves all the labor and dirt of a coal 
range and releases that much coal for 
other domestic and industrial uses. An 
electric range operated on electricity 
generated from oil may also release 
valuable fuel commodities in regions 
where oil is plentiful and coal is scarce 
this winter. 


Install a Thermostat Con- 
trolled Draft Regulator for 
Customer’s Furnace 


ELL and install a thermostat-con- 
S tsa heat-regulating outfit for your 

customer’s furnace. This device 
automatically regulates the furnace 
drafts to keep any given part of the 
house at a uniform temperature. Some 
are equipped with a clock mechanism 
which holds the temperature at a lower 
value during the night, raising it to 
70 or 72 deg. before arising time, so 
that the family gets up in a warm 








house. By accurate scientific regula- 
tion of the furnace such a device affords 
the maximum of warmth for minimum 
consumption of coal, The retail selling 
price of these thermostat heat regu- 
lators runs around $90, with an addi- 
tional allowance for installation; de- 
pending upon the location of the control 
point. 

A house does not even need to be 
wired for electricity to use this device. 
In one type of furnace regulator, two 
dry cells furnish current to operate it. 
Or if the house is wired, a motor can 
be connected to the main house wires 
and a bell-ringing transformer used. 





An Electric Fan Will Increase 
Furnace Draft 


HOW the customer how to use his 
G erect fan to increase the draft 

in his furnace on cold days and 
nights and so increase the heating 
capacity of his furnace and of the coal 
burned. The electric fan should be 
placed in front of the ashdoor or lower 
draft opening. One householder took 
half of a box, shaped its sides to fit 
the contour of the furnace and sawed a 
circular opening just the size of the 
blade diameter. This insured against 
eddy currents of air and directed the 
whole breeze of the fan blades into 
and under the firebox, to aid the normal 
draft of the chimney. 
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We take off our hat to: 


Gen. GeorgeH. Harries 
(At right) 


Because he is the new presi- 
dent of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society ; because of his 
great administrative powers 
displayed during many years 
as the chief executive of elec- 
trical utility companies in 
Washington, D. C.; Louisville, 
Omaha and other cities; be- 
cause of his distinguished 
military career, beginning as 
an Indian fighter; because he 
built the great terminal at 
Brest, and because for nine 
months following the Armistice 
We was the American general 
in command at Berlin. 


O. D. Young 


(Above) 


Because as vice-president of 
the General Electric Company 
he brings a master legal and 
financial mind to the larger 
economic problems of electrical 
development; because he jis a 
leader of men; because of his 
outstanding work on: the two 
industrial conferences called 
by the President at Washing- 
ton; because he is a gentle- 
man-farmer whose fine Hol- 
stein herd is his pride, and 
because he sees’. business 
undertakings sympathetically 
from the standpoint of the 
uriderlying human element. 









































’ standardization. 


G. M. Sanborn 


(Below) 


Because he was one of the first 
electrical contractors to see 
the importance of adding mer- 
chandising sales to his success- 
ful business at Indianapolis: 
because he has been a leader 
in the affairs of the National 
Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, which he 
has served as president, direc- 
tor and executive committee- 
man; because he plays good 
golf, and because he has been 
an active worker for electrical 






Floyd N. Averill 


(At left) 


Because he is a jobber of influ- 
ence in the wholesale and retail 
fields of the great Pacific 
Northwest; because he has 
contributed sound thinking to 
the policy problems of the 
jobber associations; because 
he is a co-operator, and be- 
cause his prowess. with rod and 
rifle is as well known as is 
the sterling character of his 
word in business. 
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When the Newspaper Sells Your Goods 


A Rough Analysis of Present Practice in Advertising Electrical 
Commodities in the Local Papers—Making Better Use of the 
Advertising Cuts and Copy Which the Manufacturers Furnish 


HERE are some hundred-odd 
millions of people in these 
United States. Most of them 

read some kind of a newspaper. 
Practically every household in the 
land, except the small proportion of 
illiterates, regularly sees some daily 
or weekly newspaper, whether it be 
printed in English or a foreign 


‘tongue. And they read it with con- 


siderable thoroughness and_ reg- 
ularity. 

The homes where there is no con- 
tact with the press are, in the main, 
those which are not looked upon as 
any factor in the market of the man 
who sells electrical merchandise. And 
the better the condition of the 


-household classifies it as a prospect 


for the electric shop, the more we 
find does the newspaper reach and 
influence it. For the appetite for 
labor-saving appliances, for more 
modern conveniences, for. more in- 
telligent economies, for greater com- 
fort in the home comes with increase 
in education. And more education 
brings more interest in the world 
and so a more habitual reading of 
the newspaper. 

Year after year the service and 
the influence of the newspaper grows 
more universal and more productive. 
In step with this we see a steadily 
increasing number of “foreign” 
advertisements in the small city and 
big town newspaper, to use the 
trade term; that is, advertisements 
that are not purely local, advertise- 
ments of nationally distributed goods 
that are manufactured elsewhere and 
sold by some of the local merchants. 
And the only reason that this kind of 
advertising is growing so extensive 
is because it pays. The newspaper 
provides a medium for reaching the 
nomes of each community in an 
intimate way, continually, and with 
cumulative effect. It carries the 
message in a friendly and accustomed 
manner to “home folks.” It speaks 
to many households who are not con- 
sistent readers of magazines or 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


Investigation by Arthur P. Hirose 


receivers of mail. It interests, it 
educates, it sells. 

So naturally, along with ads of 
soap or socks, of motor cars or malted 
milk, of perfume or pink pills, we 
have begun to notice in the news- 
papers of every city and every big 
and little town a larger and more 
varied number of ads for electric 
things—washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners, lamps and flatirons, 
flashlights and sewing machines. The 








Should the manufacturer | 
be expected to do local 
newspaper advertising? 


Should the manufacturer 
pay part of the dealer’s 
local newspaper adver- 
tising expense? 

What is the jobber’s re- 
sponsibility in the deal- 
er’s local newspaper 
publicity? 























practice is growing. Dealers are 
beginning to recognize the value of 
a running ad in the local daily. 
Jobbers are realizing that some of 
their appropriations for publicity 
may well be spent that way. Manu- 
facturers are materially extending 
their activities along this line and 
furnishing cuts, matrices and elec- 
trotypes to help the dealers sell. The 
electrical industry is beginning to 
feel its way into the field of news- 
paper advertising with a little more 
confidence and purpose. 

Many inquiries have come into the 
cffice of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
asking just how this newspaper pub- 
licity is being handled. Who pays 
for it usually? How closely are the 
dealer, jobber and manufacturer tied 
together in the effort? Are they 
securing all the benefits they should? 
Has any standard practice been 
evolved so far? To find out some- 


thing definite about it, therefore, a 


questionnaire was sent to the leading 
newspapers across the country. The 
following forty-five publications in 
these thirty-five cities scattered over 
nineteen states responded. They are 
particularly representative of the 
active press of America: 


AMOCWIOHN 6.5 6 inns Aberdeen, S.. D. 
EC re Aberdeen, S. D. 
Weekly News ....... Aberdeen, S. D. 
RVI a oie). cick sisi datal ale Akron, Ohio 
Knickerbocker Press. .Albany, N. Y. 
po PR eee ae Baltimore, Md. 
Enterprise .........06 Beaumont, Tex. 
TOMUNONG i665 ns iene Bridgeport, Conn. 
i See sc isecwee Bridgeport, Conn. 
Standard Union .....Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AMOCNICAN . 2. cc cced Chicago, III. 

Hig (Ce, Ee Chicago, Ill. 

fC CUT OCC e Cincinnati, Ohio 
Times-Star .......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Plain Dealer ........ Cleveland, Ohio 
Times-Herald ........ Dallas, Tex. 
De ne Decatur, Ill. 
OCOMBGES 6 cio cio cc ccu nk Des Moines, Iowa 
Free Press ..........Detroit, Mich. 
News-Tribune ....... Duluth, Minn. 
Daily Times ......... Erie, Pa. 
Dispatch ............Hrie, Pa. 

ROWTINGE fo oie bccn 0ce-tie wa Fitchburg, Mass. 
Journal-Gazette ..eeFort Waye, Ind. 
tO eee erry Grand Rapids, Mich 
RUG ECE Beet err bree Indianapolis, Ind. 
ERVOUNO 5 occ ncusceee Minneapolis, Minn. 
Daily Missoulian ..... Missoula, Mont. 
oO) See Missoula, Mont. 
Journal ............eMontgomery, Ala. 
Star-Eagle aia adve a ecarara Newark, N. J 
Virginia-Pilot ......e. Norfolk, Va. 
BUHCU ovo cc ccccces ePhiladelphia, Pa. 
Record iSscied ce saceece Philadelphia, Pa. 
Daily News .....cccc St. Paul, Minn. 
Je en ere crarr San Antonio, Tex. 
UO Pree Sandusky, Ohio 
Star-Journal .......Sandusky, Ohio 
Chronicle ........s.06 San Francisco, Cal. 
Baaminer .........06 San Francisco, Cal. 
TYIOUNE 22.0. c ees ..esouth Bend, Ind. 
Republican ......cccc Springfield, Mass. 
Post-Standard ....,..Syracuse, N. Y. 
NOUMSSIG 5c ix calecnes Toledo, Ohio 
PGA ic ccadncaaane .+-Wichita, Kansas 


It was found that there are six 
different classes of electrical adver- 
tisements published in these news- 
papers: 

Class A—Ads of manufacturers 
who feature their own products 
nationally to the consumer. 

Class B—Ads of local dealers or 
jobbers bidding for local wholesale 


or retail trade. 


Class C—Ads featuring one manu- 
facturer’s goods, but carrying the 
name of one or more local jobbers 
who sell them at wholesale. 

Class D—Ads featuring one manu- 
facturer’s goods, but carrying the 
name of one or more local dealers 
who sell them at retail. 
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Class E—Ads signed by a jobber 
and a dealer jointly. 

Class F—Ads signed by a jobber 
and a dealer co-operatively, but 
featuring one manufacurer’s goods. 

There are all these six classes of 
electrical advertisements now run- 
ning in the daily papers. The com- 
monest, of course, are the Class A 
ads, and thirty-seven of the news- 
papers reported that they carried 
them, a few in the smaller towns, 
and many in the bigger cities. They 
are placed either by the manufac- 
turer direct or by his agency. 

All the papers, of course, carry 
Class B ads of local dealers and 
jobbers, featuring the product of no 
one particular manufacturer. Only 
seventeen papers reported Class C 
ads of one manufacturer’s goods 
carrying the name of one or more 
jobbers. Thirty-two of these papers 
are running Class D ads that sell one 
manufacturer’s goods over the name 
of one or more dealers. Only eight 
of these papers have had experience 
with Class E ads, where a jobber and 
dealer advertise jointly. Only six 
papers report ads of Class F, where 
a jobber and a dealer join to push one 
manufacturer’s goods. In_ short, 
there has not been much team work 
so far in the expression of the elec- 
trical message through the press. 

We asked the papers how these ads 
were paid for. Class A and Class B 
ads, of course, are paid for by the 
manufacturer or the local man who 
places them direct. There seems to 
be no standard practice for the 
financing of co-operative or joint 
advertising in the electrical industry. 
Some reported Class C ads paid for 
by the jobbers. Some said theirs 
had been paid for fifty-fifty, some 
that the manufacturer did it. Some- 
times the jobber placed them, some- 
time the manufacturer. The Class 
D ads they say, are sometimes split 
between the manufacturer and 
dealer. Some say the manufacturer 
pays 75 per cent and the dealer 25 
per cent. Some the dealer carries 50 
or over 75 per cent. Some say the 
dealer pays it all. Sometimes the 
dealer pays for his and the manu- 
facturer runs a larger ad of his own 
alongside. Most of them said these 
ads come from the dealer, and a few 
that they were placed by the manu- 
facturer direct with instructions to 
fill in the the dealer’s imprint. In 
any case, there may be unknown 
agreements between the manufac- 
turer under which the expense is 
shared. 


The trick of advertising electrical 
commodities is just the same process 
and productive method of profitably 
utilizing the great opportunity that 
the newspapers present. The manu- 


facturers are helping with advertis- 
ing cuts and copy. Many jobbers are 
also ready to help. The newspaper 
can sell your goods. How can you 
get the best results? 





Making “Suds” for Mary 


ARY PICKFORD, the Queen 
Mi: the Movies, is the star in 
a new moving picture drama 
called “Suds.” It is one of the clever- 
est plays she has featured in—the 
story of a hand laundry in London, 
and Mary is seen at work in the 
dingy old place washing clothes with 
an old hand washtub and rub-board. 
When the picture appeared in Los 
Angeles a local dealer put a big bill 
of the play in his window with a 
sign saying, “Mary uses a wash- 
board in reel life. In real life she 
has a Thor do her washing,” for he 
had shortly before sold a Thor 
washer to hold the place of honor in 
the basement laundry of the new 
Fairbanks-Pickford home out in the 
motion picture capital. It made a 
striking window. Everybody stopped 
to see and everybody got the 
message. 
When “Suds” appeared i in Chicago, 
however, F. H. Delleplain of the 
Victory Electric Utilities Company 
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had an inspiration. He went to the 
Castle Theater, where the film ran 
first, and arranged to display an 
electric washing machine in front 
of the theater beside the ticket 
seller’s booth. The Castle is on the 
corner of State and Madison Streets, 
the busiest corner in the world. It 
was a great place for a demonstra- 
tion, and to make it complete Mr. 
Delleplain found a girl who looked 
something like Mary herself and she 
did the demonstrating and passed 
out advertising matter. She was 
dressed in overalls, like Mary in the 
picture. 

This bit of timely advertising 
made a “hit” at once. The “stunt” 
was written up in the leading Chi- 
cago newspapers. It attracted so 
much attention that another dealer 
offered the Castle Theater $300 to 
show his machine there for a week, 
but was refused. The Victory com- 
pany secured wonderfully profitable 
advertising out of it. 





Here’s a stunt to try when this film of Mary Pickford in 


“Suds” reaches your town. 


At Chicago the Victory Electric Utilities Company put a washing machine in operation 
alongside the ticket seller’s booth and hired a girl who looked and dressed like Mary in 


the film to demonstrate the machine and pass out advertising matter. 


Four strong men 


were required to hold back the big crowd so this picture could be taken. 
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“Teaming It” at Louisville, Ky. 


Each of the Ten Exclusive Electrical Dealers Is Given Use of the Local Lighting Company’s Display 
Room for a Two-Week Period, Making a «Continuous Electric Show” for 
Customers Coming in to Pay Monthly Bills 


KELVINATOR 


Te Gas & Electric Shop 


By ROBERT MONTGOMERY* 


Louisville Gas & Electric Company 








“All of the dealers who have made exhibits in the Louisville light- 
ing company’s display rooms are enthusiastic over the results 
obtained,” declares W. D. Myers, manager of the commercial 


department of the Louisville Gas & Electric 


NTIL six years ago the Louis- 

ville Gas & Electric Company 

merchandised both gas and 
electric appliances, but at that time 
the company discontinued this prac- 
tice and entered into an agreement 
with five electrical dealers, under the 
terms of which the dealers jointly 
maintained a stock of appliances in 
the company’s large display room for 
demonstration and sale. 

This scheme of having five makes 
of appliances was confusing to the 
customer’ and not practical for the 
dealer, for when a customer entered 
the display room it was not a ques- 
tion of whether he wanted to pur- 
chase an appliance, but which of the 
five makes was the best, and it was 





*Robert Montgomery, for many years 
manager of the commercial department of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Company, has 
recently been appointed in charge of the 
promotion of the sale of the company’s 
securities to the local public, and is now 
devoting his entire time to that important 
work. W. D. Myers has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Montgomery as manager of 
the commercial department. 


three months. 
“Several 


Company. 
because of this confusion that the 
present plan was adopted. 

Under the present arrangement 
each of the ten exclusive electrical- 
appliance dealers of Louisville oc- 
cupies the company’s display room 
for a period of two weeks, and his 
exhibit comprises, in a small way, a 
continuous “electric show,” although 
the appliances offered are limited to 
electric washers, vacuum sweepers, 
sewing machines, ironing machines 
and refrigerating machines. The 
display room is located on the 
ground floor of the company’s main 
office, and in order to pay service 
bills or transact any other business 
with the company it is necessary for 
all customers to walk through this 
display room. The company’s main 
office is located in the heart of the 
business district, next door to the 
post office, so that many customers 
visit the office personally. 

The display room is divided into 
five sections. One section is a rest 








of them have reported that they have received enough prospects 
during the two weeks to keep their canvassers busy for two or 
In fact, they believe it is the best co-operative 
scheme it is possible for a central station to arrange with dealers.” 


room, equipped with public tele- 
phones, comfortable chairs, maga- 
zines, writing desks, etc., where a 
customer may rest while waiting for 
a duplicate bill or for any other rea- 
son. Another space is fitted up as 
a model laundry, with stationary 
washtubs, hot and cold water, an 
automatic water heater, electric 
washing machine, a_ gas-heated 
clothes drier, electric ironing ma- 
chine, ironing board, electric iron 
and a clothes-horse upon which the 
laundered articles are hung for dis- 
play purposes. Another space is 
fitted up as a model kitchen, having 
complete kitchen equipment, includ- 
ing a modern, sanitary kitchen cab- 
inet, electric range, electric dish- 
washer and electric refrigerating 
‘machine. In this space practical 
cooking demonstrations are held. 
Another space is used for the display 
of a complete line of small electrical 
heating appliances and another space 
for the demonstration of vacuum 
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The dealers’ exhibits in the display room of the Louisville lighting company are now 
limited to washing machines, vacuum cleaners, motor-driven sewing machines, ironing 


machines and refrigerating machines. 


The reason for discontinuing the display of appli- 


ances other than those mentioned was that several of the Louisville electrical dealers 
did not handle a general line of electrical appliances and it was the lighting company’s 
desire to have the display as uniform as possible. 





cleaners, sewing machine motors and 
other small motor-driven appliances. 

Each dealer, when occupying the 
display room, has two or three sales- 
people in charge of his display and 
the company maintains permanently 
in connection with this display room 
a Home Economy Department, in 
charge of Miss Grace Otter, Home 
Economist. Miss Otter recently 
compiled a very excellent cookbook, 
which also describes the various eco- 


nomical uses of electrical appliances. 


This book was published by the com- 
pany and is supplied to customers 
upon request. 

A number of very successful dem- 
onstrations were carried out by the 
Home Economy Department during 
the winter of 1919-1920. The do- 
mestic science classes of the public 
schools visited the display room and 
some of the domestic science teach- 
ers became interested to such an 
extent that arrangements were made 
with several of the dealers to supply 


electrical appliances on a number of 
occasions for the use of the teachers 
in the schools for making practical . 
illustrations to the classes. Arrange- 
ments are now being made by the 
Louisville school board to have the 
girls in each of the domestic science 
classes of the public schools prepare 
a composition on the subject of home 
economy and the utilization of mod- 
ern labor saving appliances. ; 

There are thirty sections of these 
domestic science classes in Louisville 
public schools, and a prize, consist- 
ing of an electrical appliance, will be 
awarded in each section for the best 
composition. 

On one occasion 1,000 barber 
towels were laundered in a very 
short space of time in the company’s 
model laundry in order to illustrate 
the maximum capacity of the domes- 
tic laundry equipment. This towel 
washing contest created considerable 
interest in the electric washing ma- 
chine and furnished material for 
both advertising and sales talks. A 
number of special demonstrations 
for the employees of the company— 
a small group at a time and a per- 
sonal invitation to each—has _ re- 
sulted in much helpful co-operation 
from the employees of the various 
departments. 

In April, 1919, and during the 
present month this year a carefully 
arranged series of electric range and 
electric refrigerating machine dem- 
onstrations has also been held in all 
of the rural communities served by 
the company. These demonstrations 
resulted in many direct sales. 





“Sold by Local Electrical Dealers” -— How One Lighting Company Is Boosting 


Its Dealers’ Business 
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Electric Washing 
Machines from $150.00 up 


the United Electric Shops 








Summer € omforts 


fer you—at home 


with an electric washing machine! 
Always ready—a glutton for work. 
Washday troubles avoided, fatigue 
dispelled. Clothes washed clean 
and automatically wrung; fabrics 
preserved. ,A home need of utmost 
usefulness and convenience. 


Sold by local Electrical Dealers and by our three Branch Offices 


130 EAST tS" ST. 
89'"STREET & BWA’ 
OF THe Uniteo Exectric Licut & PowerCo. I46'°STREET & BWAY 
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Electric Fans 
from $11.00 up 
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Sold by local Electrical Dealers and by our three Branch Offices 


Che United Electric Shops 


OF THe Uniteo Exectric Licnt & PowerCo. 146'7STREET & B'WAY 





Summer C omforts - 


fer you—at home 


MNO HAMA II MN 


where the heat is most oppressive— 
your kitchen. Use an Electric Fan 
with its cooling breezes for your 
comfort. Use it also to dispel cook- 
ing odors from the home You'll 
be healthier, happier and more 
comfortable, we are certain. 








130 EAST 15'" ST. 
89'"STREET & BWAY 


MMA 





An example of the way the electric-light company can co-oper- 
ate—rather than compete—with its local electrical dealers is fur- 
nished by the summer appliance campaign now being conducted 
by the United Electric Light & Power Company of New York 

Not only did this company include the words “Sold by 


City. 


Local Electrical Dealers’? in every one of its ads but it sent to 
each dealer in advance a booklet containing copies of all the 
advertisements to appear, to enable the dealer to plan ahead and 
tie in with this publicity to the fullest advantage. Co-operation 
like this pays—and the dealers appreciated it! 
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The Artistic Touch in Home Lighting 


Correct Lighting Is of the Utmost Importance as a Factor in Interior Decoration— 
How Harsh, Glaring or Inartistic Illumination Destroys 


~ 


S WE VISIT various homes, 
some strike us as thoroughly 
comfortable, some irritate our 

sensibilities, some are what one 

might term “neutral,” while others, 
even to the casual observer, appear to 
be more or less masterpieces of dec- 
orative and artistic skill. Correct 
lighting is an extremely 
important factor to in- 
terior decoration. No mat- 
ter how well planned a 
room may be, if the arti- 
ficial lighting is harsh, 
glaring or inartistic the 
decorative value of the 
room is lost. Many a skill- 
ful housewife plans every 
detail of the furnishing 
with true artistic skill, 



















At left, 
improperly applied floor 
lighting is too harsh and the ceiling unevenly illuminated. 
suitable inverted reflector had been used, this effect would have 
been eliminated. At right; night view of the same room after 


lamp. 


night view of living room lighted as first lighted by 
The indirect component of the 


Decoration Values of Any Room 


By A. L. POWELL 


usually able to analyze the situation 
and almost instinctively point out 
what is wrong, 

One evening the writer was call- 
ing on some friends who had just 






If a 
piano. 


fortable and well placed, yet some- 
thing was decidedly wrong with the 
picture. There were sharp contrasts 
in intensity of lighting, far above 
the desirable limits. The quality of 
the light was not appropriate. A 
night view of the room as it ap- 
peared at this time is given in the 
first picture. At certain 
points about the walls 
were placed wall brackets 
with upright glass shades, 
giving good diffusion, and 
designed along good lines. 
Clear, unmodified lamps 
were used in these. 

At the end of the piano 
was located a silk-shaded 
floor lamp with the top 
open. In this was a 100- 


the lighting was modified. The comfort and artistic appearance 
are greatly enhanced by the addition of the two portables placed 
on the table back of the davenport, and the piano lamp over the 
At top, day view of the living room, showing the excellent 
harmony of furnishings and lighting as finally arranged. 





and a pleasing picture results, only 
to be marred by misplaced or in- 
appropriate lighting. 

’ Owing to insufficient knowledge of 
the first principles of illumination, 
or the fact that the lighting equip- 
ment is often inflexible, the artistic 
touch, as applied to this one aspect, 
is lacking. The housewife often 
realizes that there is something 
wrong, but can’t seem definitely to 
locate what this is. Those’ of us 
familiar with the lighting art are 


completed a new home in the sub- 
urbs. The architecture of the house 
was excellent; the grounds were well 
laid out and practically every detail 
carefully planned in advance. A por- 
tion of the first floor was devoted 
to a spacious living room. The fur- 
nishings of this room were chosen 
with great care. The rugs, uphol- 
sterv, wall decoration and window 
curtains were in excellent harmony. 
Rich tones of dull blue and gold pre- 
dominated. The furniture was com- 


watt Mazda C (gas-filled) lamp. The 
concentrated filament of this lamp 
caused a sharp cutoff of light on 
the. ceiling, as shown, as well as a 
marked shadow of the support in 
the center of this circle of brilliant 
white illumination. The wall near 
the floor lamp was brilliantly illu- 
minated. 

This circle of bright light on the 
ceiling was harsh and repellent. It 
destroved the very picture of cozi- 
ness that was desired. 
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As a temporary relief from this 
effect, a piece of diffusing silk was 
placed across the top of this lamp 
and at once the character of the 
room changed, to the great surprise 
of the housewife. She had never 
even thought that such a slight 
change would so strikingly modify 
the picture. 

This set her to thinking on the 
question of light and gave her some 
conception of its relative weight in 
home decoration. A number of ad- 


‘ditional portable lamps were secured 


with silk shades, which harmonized 
with the other decorations and which 
were equipped with diffusing bulb 
lamps. 

In place of the unmodified light 
from the wall brackets, amber-dipped 
bulb, low candle-power units were 
substituted, so that now, instead of 
standing out conspicuously, the wall 
units are merely touches of light 
which harmonize with the golden 
window hangings. A night view of 


the room after the artistic touch has 
been applied to the lighting is given 
in the second photograph. More de- 
tailed examination of the equipment 
can be had from the third or day- 
light view. 

A living room of this character in 
most cases should not be uniformly 
illuminated, and especially not too 
brilliant. Touches of light here and 
there make for comfort and produce 
the restful homelike surroundings 
which are so much to be desired. 





Safeguarding Electricity’s Good Name 


How the Society for Electrical Development Watches For and Follows Up 
Harmful Advertising and Motion Picture Films | 


of the electrical industry is a 

part of the work of the Society 
for Electrical Development which is 
not so well known as some of its other 
activities. The general manager of 
the society, J. M. Wakeman, told 
an interesting story of this phase 
cf the work when he addressed the 
Jobbers’ Convention at Del Monte, 
Ca. In part he said: 

“Not only does the society edu- 
cate the public to an appreciation of 
electric service but it looks after the 
interests of the industry by watching 
for harmful advertising or motion 
picture films and by carefully check- 
ing up the facts, whenever possible, 
where newspapers report fires as 
caused by ‘defective insulation,’ 
‘crossed wires’ or other electrical 
trouble. 

“Every once in a while some elec- 
trical concern conceives the idea that 
it can build up its business by using 
advertising copy which points out the 
danger of electricity in the home, 
shop, factory, etc. Generally such 
advertising copy is illustrated with 
most alarming pictures of people 
meeting a violent death or property 
going up in smoke, while the helpless 
cwner stands by and wishes he had 
used so-and-so’s switches or wire or 
whatever else the manufacturer is 
advertising. 

“The society has handled a number 
of such cases, and in all but one, 
which is not yet settled, has suc- 
ceeded in proving to the advertiser 
that his copy is destructive and not 
constructive, that its effect is bad 


Gor te tetra the interests 


so far as his own business is con- 
cerned, as well as from the stand- 
point of the industry. The result has 
been the reconstruction of the adver- 
tising and the saving of industry 
from the harmful effects of alarming, 
discouraging announcements to the 
public as to the dangers of electric 
service. 

“Some time ago our attention was 

called to a motion picture play 
then running, entitled ‘A Woman 
Laughs.’ 
. “In the course of the play it be- 
came necessary to kill off the villain. 
The scene was set in his home, where 
a tea kettle standing upon a side- 
board with steam issuing from the 
spout was ostentatiously connected 
with the lighting fixture overhead. 
The villain entered and, seeing the 
boiling kettle, walked toward it. 
The scene changed quickly to the in- 
terior of a power-station, where a 
break-down was staged — blinding 
flash, a number of workmen rushing 
madly about. Then the scene flashed 
back to the villain walking toward 
the tea kettle, which he lifted. Spin- 
ning around, he faced the audience 
with distorted face and flung himself 
down—dead! 

“The effect of such an incident 
upon the minds of the thousands 
and thousands of people who wit- 
nessed it can be easily imagined. 

“The Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment got in touch with the pro- 
ducers and pointed out the injury 
such ascene worked to an industry in 
which so many millions of money 
were invested and so many millions 


of people employed. It was sug- 
gested that the villain fall off a cliff 
or die in some way that would injure 
no one but himself. The producers 
in reply thanked us for calling their 
attention to the matter, cut out the 
objectionable portion of the film, and 
the villain died by drowning or in 
some other satisfactory manner. 

“When newspapers report a fire as 
caused by electrical troubles, the 
society tries to find the facts, and 
if there is no basis for the asser- 
tion that electric wires caused the 
conflagration the society writes the 
editor a letter along the same lines 
as the one above described, and asks 
him to issue an order that this state- 
ment must never be made unless 
absolute proof of its truth is ob- 
tainable. 

“One fatal fire in a New England 
school, where children were trampled 
in the panic, was ascribed to crossed 
wires. Investigation proved that the 
only wire in the building was the 
telephone wire. Reporters noticed 
it and without ascertaining the real 
facts jumped at a wrong conclusion. 
The fire actually started in a furnace 
room, and the editor of the paper 
which published the first account of 
the fire afterward corrected his 
statement at the request of the 
society. 

“In the same way the fire chiefs 
throughout the country have been 
asked never to record on their blot- 
ters fire caused by electric wires 
or any such statement unless they 
are absolutely certain of the truth 
of it. A very large number of 
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them acknowledged the society’s covered it to be a covert attack upon of the society’s criticism and stated 
communication on the subject and the privately owned public utilities. that the article had been bought, but 
promised to exercise due diligence The author was radical and mani- that it would not be published. 
in the matter. festly unfair in his treatment of the “The society also answers cor- 
subject. respondence addressed to publishers 
“The article was returned to the of popular magazines upon electrical 
“Recently the editor of a magazine editor of the magazine with a care- subjects, thus insuring the correct- 
sent to the society for criticism an ful criticism pointing out the harm- ness of the information imparted to 
article upon public utilities which ful effect of such an attack, written the public. 
had been sent in by one of his regu- in the guise of a review of the utility “In this and other ways does the 
lar contributors. Upon reading it, situation. society safeguard the interests oi 
a staff member of the office dis- “The editor acknowledged receipt the electrical industry.” 


' ATTACKS UPON UTILITIES UNCOVERED 





Samples of Advertisements Detailing “ Deadliness of Electricity’? Which “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” Protests Against Being Sent Broadcast Among Uninformed General Public 


The Literary Digest for August 7, 1920 143 





The Literary Digest for September 4, 1920 117 





ELECTRICIAN 
MEETS DEATH 


Carl McDaniel Shocked 
ot Burton Powder ¥ ok aged 
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Swift—sure—fatal! Groping through darkness, he found 











A shock, a moment’s tension neers i i 
pein Serene See the exposed knife switch 
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as a bolt of acorn mene den pratipetgg Rew hen aed bie Deg cnaeh a All over the country progressive fems— Hie hands were wet—it was an exposed the une of enclosed swnche oo ae 
victims in factories, in public buildings, in Sais eee bey Ah Ay ce leaders both in employes’ welfare and in effi- knife switch He gape it—he couldn't 
st of the use of enclosed switches of as welniatanal tat Gane te teesathhinbeaq kddon each deme ee 
All over the land protest is goi The Square D Safety Switch replacing 3 all old- He exposed knife swi ches The Square D Safety Switch w an absolute 
From eve: bie tig a an outcry, in ponesud ‘The Square D Salery Swich is 9 pl hem e D Safety § Sei —_— a Ben bn eee (tay bi pa area 
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unions are denouncing it, electrical societies ‘urrent cannot reach that handle, nor the . F. Goodrich Rubber Co. toa hp pe aoe pletely isolates at "tee They arr 
imines | Maeetwcte Mien ee SaeaReetemte cron rdemaneee eel scans“ coeed wich swale” 
‘and from authorities—the exposed knife by enclosed within steel walls jmonee are a and - The switch ae the open posr 
Pare epee The switch may be, locked in the open pry gb ones bate he ke mae Bape be be ET 
“The loss of lives and property due to position, too, while work is being done on the Listed as standard for both fire and acc exposed knife menich mast pains, Gn beetle lard for both 
fetectine elec i imeallacons every year is fine: nobody’ can “thoughtlessly turn on the At Prevention by the Underwriters’ La pr a Pg So meme mp oy na hee pe rn 
faces Joba G. Camber, correne. This f Feauures ying” many an ratories of the National Board of Fire Under- State Fire Marshal HH Friedley of Imm 4 life "On" and TO” ‘por prevention by the Underwrters’ Laborarones 
Reena Marthal of iilieoks “The exposed clectrician’s life f, posi: writers Meets the requirements of the diane, io evling sqninse the exposed knife Sits ~ awe Square ‘of che Navonal Board of Fue Underwrs renters 
sats Gute tthe sacar compen wagueded, sions ire ciety ioicnted. "The cause ay a By ice fo a ap ene of ths mast pew and copeciommfor factotin, oct egal Salery Case ofthe Bapon of Sandan 
foun Se baud onl — Safety Switch is made in over 300 size ne ee c Department of Com- S Horan, Stace Fire Ndenter We vie iano pa men sits Dc 
Consin Industrial Commission “A total of The Square D Safety Switch is sold and eee ie eee , Installed by your electrical 
$1,185,674 was loet in Michigan during the installed by your electrical dealer and con- PRSERERP TS 
year 19t9 by res due to defective female, —_ tractor Architects and engineers are listing bebe pallor, aie eee ane 4 Architects and engacers 
save Fire Barhal Ellsworth of Michigan So tatere wteitonees erie ee we a whee and carlnness i 4° ae oe ioe 
tiedley of cove we Sie 
fuiaon ba alg setae tha cxgened bole Pein (be Cp nal Flora, of Michase ire sce ee tamiy pe yous pop apna br tees 
Sree ee eta nl ome pe shocks and other electrical hazards pty Et ae rose poor pl aah sd an nti 
8. Horan, State Fire Marshal of West Vir decanters proms se ves ves and properey of the State of pence ten 
Seitre and vecident basardeim exctenee®—« T™Aereueemmd Indra bern nag = The Weer Ameceoen of Eecuicd “SRR = Thane pees an 
The advertisements reproduced above have been appearing in 2. Forty-six replies to the above questionnaire, which I 
the Literary Digest, Factory, the Nation’s Business, and other | understand from your letter was the total number of replies 
magazines. That on the right was clipped from the Literary received. aie ’ : 
Digest of Sept. 4 and that on the left from the Digest of Aug. 7. I have counted the opinions expressed in the forty-six re- 
Like many other electrical men interested in safeguarding the plies and find that: a ae 
good name of electricity, the editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 1. Thirty-two vote yes, signifying approval of your 
ING has written the advertiser in the above examples, prctesting present policy of “frightfulness” in copy appeal in Square D 
against the copy appeal of “frightfulness’” employed. We feel advertising in popular magazines. 
that such advertisements, distributed broadcast among more than 2. Ten vote “no,” expressing disapproval of your copy 
a million general readers who are users of electricity, are cal- appeal. ’ 
culated to create groundless fear of electricity and electrical de- 8. Four suggest modification of your copy appeal. 
vices in the minds of the general public, and so do incalculable Please permit me to say that the results of this question- 
harm to every electrical interest—central stations, manufacturers, naire seem to me to throw very little light on the question 
jobbers, dealers and contractors. sought to be settled by this inquiry: 
ee MERCHANDISING oe to the feo gel a oe Does the Square D national advertising campaign to make , 
on this point were met with the declaration that electrical men electricity safe meet with the approval of electrical men 
generally do not object to this kind of advertising, and the generally? 
Square D people offered to prove this by mailing out 4,000 ques- Only forty-six out of 4,000 electrical men addressed replied 


tionnaires calling for an expression of opinion on the subject. to the questionnaire. This is an extremely low percentage 
RESULTS OF THE SQUARE D QUESTIONNAIRE TO THE TRADE and leads me to suspect that many of the persons addressed 


The editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING was asked to count Cee See Oe Se Oe ee et cae ce — 
the answers received from these 4,000 questionnaires, and after with an expression of opinion contrary to your own poin 


c forty-six replies received, sent the of view. 
Sleeae ay acne sil . Aug. 11, 1920. At all events we do not feel that thirty-two answers expressing 
Mr. D. H. CoLcorpn, approval, out of 4,000 men addressed, is sufficient evidence that 
Advertising Manager Square D Company, electrical people generally are in favor of having their customers’ 
Detroit, Mich. sensibilities assaulted with scarehead advertisements playing up 

DEAR MR. COLCORD: the “deadliness’” and dangers of electricity. 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of July 23 accom- ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, therefore, continues to protest 
panied by against such publicity being sent broadcast to the uninformed 


1. List of 4,000 names to whom copies of your question- general public, as expressed in further detail on page 142. 
naire were sent. Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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Business Comes to 


The Man Who Goes After It 


Some Electrical Folks Sometimes Insist That This and That Business “Belongs” to This and 
That Group—Is That the Fair Thing to Do? Debate That if You Will, but What Are 
You Going to Do with This Specialty Salesman who Sells While You Talk? 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 





r And right there came the first shock—the salesman turned out to be an 


N ORGANIZATION of elec- 
A trical dealer-contractors was 
proposed not long ago in an 
important Mid-Western city. Among 
the first acts was the adoption of 
a membership restriction which 
barred out department stores «nd 
hardware dealers handling electrical 
goods and specialty men or manufac- 
turers’ agents. However, the pro- 
posed organization hit a snag and 
was never carried through, but the 
discussion on membership restric- 
tions brought out this significant 
fact: Three specialty sales concerns 
were selling more electrical merchan- 
dise than all the so-called “regular” 
electrical dealers combined. 

Yet the dealers proposed to bar 
them from membership in the 
organization—to blackball them, os- 
tracize them, give them the cold 
shoulder, the fishy stare, the frigid 
mitt. I talked to half a dozen of the 
dealers about it. 

“Why give those guys the gate?” 
I asked. “If the proposed organiza- 
tion is designed to educate, improve 
and benefit you dealers, why do you 
debar the very men who are selling 
the most goods? Why not face this 
question squarely?” 

To which the dealers mumbled 
something in which such words 
as “pirates, cutthroats, fly-by-night 
fakers” and similar uncomplimen- 
tary epithets were used. In brief, 
the whole situation simmered down 


ex-electrical contractor 


to this: These so-called agents 
seemed to have committed the crime 
of working hard and selling goods; 
therefore, the regular dealers meant 
to put them out of business. 

Now it has always been a belief 
of mine that any man who sells elec- 
trical merchandise knows electrical 
goods and can give intelligent expert 
service on electrical devices is an 
electrical merchant. If a department 
store owner sells electrical stuff and 
discriminates between good material 
and shoddy material he’s an electrical 
merchant. Ditto the hardware 
dealer, druggist or specialty man. I 
believe, further, that if a man con- 
ducts such business fairly he is a 
good merchant, and if he doesn’t he 
isn’t. And, finally, it is my observa- 
tion that there are proportionately 
just as many price trimmers in the 
“regular” electrical contractor-dealer 
fraternity as there are elsewhere. 

With these convictions, I pro- 
ceeded to investigate the abandoned 
“agents” whom the electrical dealers 
had refused to allow in_ their 
association. But instead of begin- 
ning at the top and asking the boss 
agents all about it, I began at the 
bottom and made the acquaintance 
of the agent’s salesmen—those de- 
spised back-door bell-ringers, those 
outcast canvassers. 

And right there came the first 
shock——the best salesman turned out 
to be an ex-electrical contractor! 


HE business mortality among 
electrical contractors was 
heavy during the first few 
weeks of the war. Some of the 
failures were due to lack of capital, 
some to lack of adaptability upon the 
part of men who were in a rut and 
could not readjust themselves quickly, 
some to labor and material condi- 
tions. Among those who were com- 
pelled to close up because of labor 
conditions was Charles Garrison. 
Garrison was, as the doughboys say, 
“out of luck.” And in natural con- 
sequence he found himself also out 
of business. 

While running his contracting 
business, which was strictly a con- 
tracting business with no mer- 
chandising side lines, Garrison fre- 
quently was asked for advice regard- 
ing vacuum cleaners. All such 
inquiries were referred to a local 
sales agency, for Garrison’s only 
interest was to steer his friends 
straight ‘according to his own con- 
viction of the machine’s merits. 


SPEEDING UP THE PACEMAKER 


When his business blew up, by a 
strange coincidence, two such friends 
called on the same day at the selling 
agency to buy appliances. They said 
they had been sent by Garrison. 
“Well,” said the manager of the 
agency, “if this bird can dig up 
business in this rapid fashion just as 
a matter of accommodation to his 
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friends, maybe he can do something 
as a salesman.” And so they offered 
Garrison a territory for selling 
cleaners. And Garrison, being out 
of a job and having four children 
and a wife to feed and clothe, 
accepted the offer. 

‘“Tf you can do half as well as I 
do,” explained the star salesman of 
the agency, “you can make fifty 
dollars a week.” 

“Show me what you do,” replied 
Garrison, 

“Well, it’s Saturday; suppose you 
come down on Monday and I’ll take 
you out on a canvass.” 

“Why not today?” 

“Oh, very well. 
poor day.” 

So they went out and tackled the 
door bells. The star salesman 
explained to Garrison how he 
made his approach, how he 
won his way into the home, 
how he demonstrated and how 
he closed sales. Only he didn’t 
close any, sales that day. Gar- 
rison was not impressed. 

“If I can’t do better than 
that chap I'll not stick a 
week,” he said to himself. 
“This job has got to show me 
$5,000 a year or I’m off of it.” 

Monday he went out by him- 


Only this is a 


Garrison started with nothing but 
a sample machine, a firm determina- 
tion to succeed and a knowledge of 
electrical apparatus. He believed in 
his heart that the machine he offered 
was and is the best on the market, 
and more than once he has bet money 
on himself in competitive demonstra- 
tions. So at the start, and since, he 
has had one of the prime requisites 
of sales success—unshakable con- 
fidence in his product. 

Next, he has worked. One day 
Garrison made exactly 200 calls. In 
the face of stony receptions, absent 
ladies-of-the-house, buffer servants 
and all the discouragements which 
luck and wile could put between him 
and a successful demonstration, he 
plugged along grimly from crack 





Garrison makes it a point always to deliver the dollar— 
a crisp new dollar bill—to his customers personally. 


I never considered it necessary to 
ask my wife. Now, this cleaner is 
a tool which you need in your work. 
You know how hard it is to sweep 
with a broom; your husband does 
not. You know how badly you need 
this machine; your husband knows 
nothing about it. He doesn’t con- 
sult you about his business; why 
should you ask him about yours. 
And the woman, her pride aroused, 
almost always signs the order. 


COOL-HEADED SELLING 


On another occasion he made an 
entry in a home while the house- 
wife’s husband and mother-in-law 
were present. Deliberately he ran 
the cleaner over a very dirty section 
of carpet, talking rapidly so that 
they would not realize how 
long he had the machine at 
work. The people were all in- 
different, but when he emptied 
half a bushel of filth from the 
bag the effect was electric. 
The mother-in-law sniffed at 
her son’s wife; the wife was 
almost in tears. “Here,” ex- 
claimed the husband, pulling 
money from his pocket, “buy 
the thing immediately and get 
this confounded house clean.” 





self. He was simply given a stretch of 
territory, without any prospects or 
leads. His method was direct. He 
went to a house, did his best, and 
went to the next house. Every call 
taught him something, but he made 
no sales. Finally, as he approached 
the end of the street he was working 
he determined to finish out that block 
and call it a day. He sold a cleaner 
at the very last house. Next day he 
sold three cleaners, on the third day 
he sold four, and by the end of the 
week he had orders and first pay- 
ments for fourteen machines. 

There is no point in going into 
detail, week by week, of the sales 


‘efforts Garrison put forth. He was 


imbued with the idea that he could 
average $5,000 a year as a house-to- 
house vacuum cleaner salesman, and 
he organized his effort with that end 
in view. In four months he sold 187 
vacuum cleaners. 

Figure that out. From April first 
to July first there were eighty-six 
working days and eighteen Saturday 
half days, or the equivalent of 
ninety-five full working days. For 
that stretch of ninety-five days 
Garrison averaged almost two 
cleaners per day. Remember, he had 
previously been a contractor. 


of morning till after dark without 
ever losing heart or giving in. 

And, finally, he is a close student 
of other people’s ways of thinking, 
adjusting himself with uncanny pre- 
science to whatever circumstance or 
chance may aid him in accomplish- 
ing his purpose, which is to make 
$5,000 a year at this job of canvass- 
ing. In this connection many 
interesting points arise: 

“Never walk on a prospect’s lawn 
in going from house to house,” is 


a cardinal law with Garrison.. 


Women frequently see the solicitor 
approaching. If he shambles over 
her lawn, she. is irritated and 


ready to snap at his first word. If. 


he is careful and considerate in 
going clear around on the walks, she 
appreciates his consideration. Even 
on the day when Garrison made his 
high record of 200 calls he was care- 
ful always to follow the walks and 
respect the lawns. 

Taking advantage of jealousy and 
pride is another knack of this super- 
salesman. When a woman tells him 
that she must consult her husband 
before buying, he answers: 

“Madam, I used to be an electrical 
worker, and when I wanted to buy 
a new kit of tools for use in my work 


This incident was not due to 
accident—few of Garrison’s sales can 
be traced to that—but rather to de- 
liberate cool thinking, to keenness in 
taking advantage of circumstances. 
Every move he makes, every method 
he adopts, is the result of conscious 
effort and careful thought. 

For example, it is usual for 
vacuum cleaner salesmen to offer 
their customers $1 each for leads, 
the money being paid if a sale 
results. Most men send the dollar 
bills to the customers by mail to save 
time, but Garrison makes it a point 
always to deliver the dollar—a crisp, 
new banknote—to his customers 
personally. In this way he is sure 
that they appreciate the small com- 
mission, and he uses the occasion to 
enlist their further co-operation. 

As a result, Garrison’s prospect 
list of live leads now averages about 
two hundred names—all people who 
have seen the cleaner, who have had 
it demonstrated by an enthusiastic 
owner and who are virtually sold on 
it before he calls. This condition of 
affairs, the result of careful plans 
and conscientious attention to detail, 
enables him to sell about every third 
prospect he calls upon. Although 
there was a time when he felt it 
necessary to make 200 calls in a day, 
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he now makes only six to nine. Each 
of these, however, is effective; he 
averages six actual demonstrations a 
day to intérested prospects. 

“The reason why so few men 
make a success of canvassing is 
false pride. The average young 
fellow feels that the work is beneath 
him. Nor is this feeling restricted 
to the salesmen. People generally 
have the idea that a vacuum cleaner 
solicitor is somebody who is down on 
his luck and is trying to eke out a 
living by back-door peddling. 

“T recall on one occasion I got a 
lead to call upon a neighbor of mine. 
When I announced that I was there 
to show her the sweeper, she said: 
‘Oh, Mr. Garrison, I’m so sorry that 
you should have come to this sort of 
work.’ To which I replied: ‘Mrs. 
Jones, I happen to know what salary 
your husband draws, and I assure 
you solemnly that I am making more 
than twice as much money selling 
sweepers as he is in the bank.’ 

“False pride never got a man any- 
thing. My idea is that any honor- 
able work which pays good money is 
good enough for me. I aim to make 
$10,000 a year in this business. A 
$10,000 man is ‘somebody’ in the 
community. It may be that fellows 
who grub along at $1,500 a year in 
an office think they’re better, but 
from where I sit it looks as though 
they’re paying about $10 a day for 
their false pride. I can’t afford any 
such luxury.” 


WHO “OWNS” THE BUSINESS? 


HE moral of this story is per- 
“Te: a bit foggy. 
I started out by telling that 
a lot of “regular” electrical dealers 
refused to consort or co-operate with 
specialty sales organizations which 
are handling a great tonnage of ap- 
pliances and I ended up by showing 
how one of the very best of these 
back-door peddlers is a graduate 
“regular” contractor. The question 
is, did the ex-contractor step up or 
down when he adopted the specialty 
method of doing business? Is he to 
be blamed or congratulated? Are 
we to condemn him or follow his 
footsteps? 

It all depends upon the point of 
view, of course. If we hold to the 
belief that the electrical business 
“belongs” to a favored class which 
is generally referred to as the “reg- 
ular” electrical trade, then Garrison 
is a renegade and deserves to be shot 
at sunrise. As a matter of fact 
business does not “belong” to any- 


body, but if we admit that business 
comes to the man who goes after it, 
then there is considerable to be said 
in favor of the specialty methods of 
making sales. 

The cold fact is that specialty men 
—whether they are ex-electrical con- 
tractors or ex-book agents—are sell- 
ing the majority of electrical appli- 
ances. today. Furthermore, the 
thirty-odd Doherty central stations 
sell merchandise on a specialty basis. 
The manufacturers of washing 
machines, farm-lighting sets, refrig- 
erating machines and many other 
appliances are developing specialty 
organizations to market their wares. 
These manufacturers are no longer 
the same “regular” crowd that used 
to make all the appliances a few 





One day Garrison made 200 calls. He could 

cut a notch in the handle of his vacuum 

cleaner for every call, like the old frontiers- 

man who cut a notch in the stock of his gun 
every time he killed an Indian 





years ago. We find graduates of the 
National Cash Register organization 
coming into the field with NCR sell- 
ing methods. We find John Willys 
and the General Motors people com- 
ing in with automobile experience 
and automobile selling ideas. We 
find men who have been making and 
selling coal stoves applying stove 
methods, men who have been making 
and selling sewing machines apply- 
ing sewing machine methods, men 
who have been making and selling 
churns applying patent churn 
methods. These manufacturers have 
not respected the traditions of the 
“regular” electrical dealers; on the 
contrary, they have sought the 
easiest, surest, quickest methods of 


‘introducing their goods to the pub- 


lic, quite regardless of the contrac- 
tor-dealer’s feelings. 

To a man up a tree it begins to 
look as though the electrical dealers 
who are trying to boycott’ the 
specialty men, who are trying to 
sneer down and ostracize these con- 
cerns that handle electrical house- 
hold appliances in carload lots, are 
heading up a blind alley. The test 


of an electrical merchant’s quality is 
not whether he carries a pair of 
pliers on his hip, but whether he is 
selling goods to the public by proper 
and ethical methods. If he is sell- 
ing the goods fairly, and selling them 
fast, we want him in the business, 
want him in our dealer organizations 
and also want to know the secrets 
of his success, so that we can copy 
them. 





Still More Manufacturers Who 
Use Standard Plugs on 
Appliances 


To the 200 appliance manufac- 
turers previously listed in ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING who equip 
their devices with “the standard 
separable plug with parallel blades” 
the following names, just received 
from ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
readers, can be added: 


American Laundry Machine Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apex Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Blackstone Manufacturing Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y 

Blue Bird Washer Corporation, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cadle, Clark & Harmon Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 

Cyclone Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Rome, N. Y. 

— Incubator Company, Buffalo, 


Deer, A. J. Company, Inc., Hornell, 
6 - 

Dyneto Electric Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. ¥ 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Equator Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
General Railway Signal Company, 


Rochester, N. Y 
Groton Electrical Devices, Groton, N. Y. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Kent Vacuum Cleaner Co., Rome, N. Y. 
National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
Chicago, Il. 
Play-O-Lite Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
se Sard & Company, Albany, 
~~ Dental Company, Rochester, 


Rochester Electrical Supply Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Rochester Rotary Washer Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

— Arts Company, Buffalo, 

United States Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pa. 

— Castle Company, Rochester, 
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A Plan That Means Dollars for You! 


An ‘Industrial Lighting Demon stration 


for Every Manufacturing Center in America 


How to Get One Installed Locally—How to Use It to Demonstrate Better Illumination to Factory 
Owners, Architects and Builders—What Such a Permanent Exhibit Means, in Terms 
of Business, for Central Station, Jobber, Contractor and Dealer 


EEING is believing. 
S Every electrical man who 

went to the Pasadena conven- 
tion and witnessed the remarkable 
demonstration of industrial lighting 
methods arranged under the aus- 
pices of the Lighting Sales Bureau, 
National Electric Light Association, 
came away with a new understand- 
ing of the meaning of proper indus- 
trial lighting. In twenty minutes of 
demonstration he was “sold the big 
idea” of higher intensities and sci- 
entific industrial lighting. 

That Pasadena demonstration (as 
described in ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING for July, 1920) comprised a 
large room of the industrial type, 


An “industrial lighting demonstration” rigged up in a factory 
cafeteria at Cleveland. Note the several systems of illumination, 


with reflectors which can be raised and lowered. 


lighted by a number of different 
systems of illumination, ranging all 
the way from old-fashioned, crude, 
bare carbon lamps to modern high- 
power tungsten units in steel and 
glass reflectors, the circuits being so 
wired that any single system or 
kind of lighting could be switched 
on and exhibited, independently of 
the others. 


How SucH A DEMONSTRA- 
TION WORKS 


The audience sat at tables scat- 
tered throughout the large room. 
Each table or group was provided 
with a foot-candle meter, and from 
readings of illumination intensity 


Note also the 


thus taken by members of the audi- 
ence themselves the lighting values 
of the various kinds of fixtures, 
lamps and reflectors were compared. 
A lecturer explained the various 
systems as the demonstration pro- 
gressed. 

The Pasadena installation was put 
up in the hotel garage and was to 
have been dismantled at the close of 
the convention. But several con- 
tractors who had been present at 
the convention demonstrations asked, 
however, to have the “show” re- 
peated for the benefit of the Califor- 
nia Contractor-Dealers’ Association, 
which attended in a body, 250 strong. 
Next the Los Angeles section of the 





numbered “observer stations” at the tables, the foot-candle meters 
for measuring intensity, and the castings and other objects for 
observing shadows, diffusion, glare, etc. 
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American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers applied for a demonstration. 
Then the local association of archi- 
tects was shown the fundamentals of 
good lighting. Then “prospects” for 
factory lighting, which the central 
station and contractors’ salesmen 
had lined up, were brought in for 
demonstrations. And so the demon- 
stration room was used time after 
time, and has been used repeatedly 
for showing lighting methods to dif- 
terent organizations and individuals. 

It would be worth thousands of 
dollars to the central:stations, con- 
tractors, jobbers and dealers of this 
country if such a demonstration 
room could be duplicated in every 
industrial city or center in America. 
It would be the means of bringing 
an understanding of good lighting 
and high intensities to hundreds of 
factory owners and would result in 
good business for the local central 
stations, jobbers, contractors and 
dealers. ; 

A demonstration equipment like 
that illustrated costs from $2,000 to 
$3,000 to install. The burden of 
defraying this amount could be 
divided among the various local 
interests who will benefit from the 
use of the room, so that.the share of 
cost borne by each individual firm 
would not be excessive. 


The installation can be made in an 
industrial building, loft, warehouse, 
empty storeroom, garage or any 
other large interior regularly used 
for other purposes, as the lighting 
equipment in place does not inter- 
fere with the regular use of the 
room. Such a room might, in many 
cases, even be loaned by the local 
central station company or jobber. 


How TO GET A “LIGHTING 
EXHIBIT’ STARTED 


If your city is in an industrial 
community you will want such a 
permanent factory-lighting exhibit 
for the use of the local electrical 
trade in demonstrating lighting 
methods to “prospects.” Here are 
some definite suggestions concerning 
the way to proceed to organize 
locally for such a purpose: 

1. Send out invitations and ar- 
range for a luncheon for groups rep- 
resenting the electrical interests of 
the city. In explaining what you are 
planning you can refer to the de- 
scriptions of the lighting demonstra- 
tion room which appear in this and 
in the July, 1920, issues of ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

2. At the luncheon have some one 
familiar with the use of these light- 
ing demonstration rooms describe 
the idea of the demonstration and 


tell how it would be used, and of the 
results to be expected from it. If 
no one in your community has seen 
one of these demonstration rooms 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING will en- 
deavor to put you in touch with rep- 
resentatives who can help stimulate: 
interest. 

3. Get local men and others to 
express their opinions regarding the 
educational value of the demonstra- 
tion to the consumer. Also its value 
in increasing local sales of current, 
sales of wiring and sales of all elec- 
trical accessories. 

4. Get an estimate of cost of 
making installation under local con- 
ditions. 

5. Get an expression of opinion 
of those present as to the desira- 
bility of demonstration. 

6. If the foregoing expression 
proves favorable, appoint a commit- 
tee to select location, make installa- 
tion and assess the cost equitably 
among those who would be benefited 
financially. 

7. Such a committee should in- 
clude representatives of local central 
stations, electrical jobbers, electrical 
contractors and dealers, manufac- 
turers of lighting equipment, engi- 
neers, technical schools, electrical in- 
spection bodies, and commercial 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc. 





New York Electrical Show Mecca of Electrical Dealers, Oct. 6 to 16 




















With most of the manufacturers of electrically operated house- 
hold appliances exhibiting, the 1920 New York Electrical Show, 
to be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, October 
6-16, will prove of business interest to electrical merchants and 
contractor-dealers from all parts of the United States. Not only 
will the manufacturers have their individual exhibits but there 
will be displays specializing in particular classes of machines. 

According to George F. Parker, general manager of the show, 
every branch of the electrical industry will be represented. The 
Metropolitan District of the New York State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers will maintain a booth for visiting mem- 


bers, and it is expected that many delegates passing through 
New York City on their way from the national convention at 
Baltimore will register there. In addition to the association 
booth, there will be individual displays by many New York ¢con- 
tractors and dealers. 

Industrial displays will form another important feature. 
3esides a commercial laundry, electrically driven, and an electric 
bakery, there will be a working demonstration of the.use of 
electric drive in a furniture factory; a machine shop will be 
shown in operation; there will be an arc-welding exhibit and a 
japanning oven. Factory lighting will form another feature. 
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“Sizing Up” Your Man 


Hints to Help the Salesman Judge His “Prospects” by Their Handshakes and Their 
Facial and Cranial Characteristics—Methods Applied in the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Organization 


By Dr. CHARLES F. BOGER* 


Director of Personnel, Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland, Ohio 








ANY conditions 
M enter into the 
art of selling. 


Other attributes are 
of course necessary for 
the salesman besides 
being able to “read” 
the people he meets. 
Genius will not take the 
place of hard work. 
But in this instance it 
is the intention of the 
author to consider the 
art of selling from the 
standpoint of character 


A Word About Dr. Boger’s W ork from the 


President of the Company 


Doctor Boger’s services as director of personnel of 
our company have been very satisfactory to our factory manage- 
‘ment. He has given marked assistance in selecting the right men 
for the right places in our organization and, through his personal 
analysis, he has placed these: employees in suitable work. 


Very truly yours, 


JULIUS TUTEUR, 
President Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohie 


not patient listeners. 
They do not intend to 
be discourteous, but 
they possess strong 
power of observation, 
and as a rule see all 
the points of an article 
before the salesman 
completes his descrip- 
tion. Hence, the less 
said to a person of that 
kind the better, for an 
extended review of the 
article you are selling 
would affect him exact- 





analysis. 

Taking for granted 
that the salesman pos- 
sesses the personality to 
secure an audience, he is 
ready to judge the chief 
characteristics of the 
prospective purchaser. 

The first natural step 
is to shake hands. Now 
it is possible for a 
man to disguise his 
handshake, but any at- 
tempt at it can be read- 
ily detected by any one 
conversant with the fol- 
lowing rules. 

Every part of an in- 
dividual bears an exact 

_ correspondence to the 
man as a whole.’ Un- 
less acting a _ part, 
which you can readily 
detect, there will be a 
complete harmony be- 
tween the walk, talk, 
gestures and general 
demeanor of the person 








* 
er eal 





you approach. The rea- 
son for the above co- 
relation is, of course, 
that the handshake is 
directly controlled by 
the brain centers. Con- 


hand. 


Dr. Boger, at the right, shows how a friendly man shakes hands. 

illustration note how the doctor’s thumb and fingers grip the other man’s 

Dr. Boger says, in reference to the other man, ‘“‘When you meet a 

man and in shaking hands he presses his thumb firmly on the back of your 
palm, it instantly reveals to you that he is friendly.” 


ly as if you were com- 
pelled to witness sev- 
eral times a movie you 
did not like. 

It might not be out 
of place for the writer 
to make an observation 
to this effect, “that 
more sales are lost 
through too much talk- 
ing than too little.” A 
friendly character, of 
an executive type, with 
such a handshake as 
herein illustrated and 
described, is not alto- 
gether interested in pe- 
cuniary gain. Talk to 
him about what good 
he can do, how he can 
increase the volume of 
business. Talk about 
big things, for as a 
general rule you are 
talking to a big man. 
Do not push him for an 
immediate decision. You 
can afford to wait, and 
be the gainer in the end. 

The economical man 
in shaking hands does 
not press his thumb on 
the back of your palm, 








In the 





sequently when you meet a man and 
in shaking hands he presses his thumb 
firmly on the back of. your palm, it 
instantly reveals to you the following: 

First, that he is friendly. This will 
be further substantiated by the large 
development of the posterior, or back 
head, wherein are located the social 
functions. 





*Copyrighted by Dr. Charles F. Boger, 
author of “Scientific Character Analysis 
Practically Applied.” 


Secondly, note that the width of his 
head forward of the ears, directly in 
the center of the side head (wherein 
are located the selfish instincts), is not 
conspicuous for size, indicating that 
while he may value money, he is not 
niggardly and will not deprive himself 
of anything that he might deem essen- 
tial to his welfare for the sake of sav- 
ing. Such men as a rule are of an 
intensely practical nature. They are 
noted for their self-confidence and are 


for the reason that 
“secretiveness” and “acquisitiveness” 
are his predominating characteristics. 
Such a person, when approached on any 
proposition that entails the expenditures 
of money, closes like a clam. His money 
was made through the fact that, not 
being of a distinctly friendly or social 
disposition, he was able to do without 
the companionship that the friendly 
man deems essential to his existence. 
The economical man reveals only an or- 
dinary liking for friends. He is by na- 
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ture too reserved, too saving to care for 
conviviality that means to him only the 
spending of hard-earned money. In 
consequence, the secretive and accumu- 
lative faculties, being in the lead, na- 
turally increase the activity of the or- 
gan of “caution.” There you have the 
type—cautious and reserved. 

The less of his hand that he places 
in yours when handshaking, and the 
higher he keeps his thumb, the stingier 
he is. In short, such a handshake re- 
veals caution, reserve and economy 
highly developed. To such a type of 
man you must talk money, gain and 
the salability of your product. Never 
mind dilating on the beauty or lasting 
qualities of the article. Talk money. 

The illustrations that follow cover 
the different handshakes in every de- 
tail. These are supplemented by draw- 
ings and copious descriptions of the 
brain development that harmonize with 
that respective handshake, so that to 
the careful observer there ought to 
be no difficulty in grasping the most 
salient points and to read character at 
a glance. It is to be specially noted 
that the accompaning rules hold good 
whether you are selling the jobber, the 
retailer, the man across the counter or 
the housewife at her door. This method 
of analyzing is also invaluable for sales 
managers in selecting and qualifying a 
sales crew. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL 
CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


In a normal man every part bears 
an exact correspondence to the man as 
a whole. Consequently, a man with a 
large frame and big thick bones will 
have a correspondingly thick skull. 
This statement will be substantiated by 
physicians who have made the study of 
mental functions a specialty. 

Scientific character analysis is not a 
question of protuberance or depression 
of. the surface of the brain or skull, but 
it is a question of a correct estimation 
and comparison of the various brain 
masses. Not in every case where the 
size and shape of the brain proves fav- 


orable will the mental operations be well 
performed, for there are other things 
which may impart unusual energy ot 
functions. or impede the activity of the 
brain. The digestion, circulation of the 
blood or other functions may be out of 
order and exert an exciting or deteriora- 
tive influence, however well propor- 
tioned. 


VARIETY OF INTELLECT IN ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Men of moral and intellectual emi- 
nence the world over, of whatever na- 
tion or creed, have large frontal lobes 
of the brain. You need not be a philoso- 
pher, a physician or a vivisector; you 
need but use your eyes to verify that 
statement. 

There is an infinite variety of intel- 


lectual endowments, of moral senti- 


ments, of affections and instincts of 
self-preservation. The activity and or- 
der of these vary in every one of us. 
There are no two exactly alike. 

One child, though lacking intelli- 
gence, may have a remarkable talent 
for learning by heart, On the other 
hand, one remarkable for its intelli- 
gence may have great difficulty in com- 
mitting to memory. 

So with a grown man. One dislikes 
children, another never had any friends 
and does not want any. Some men are 
noted for their kindness, others for their 
shyness. Some people expect to find 
their enjoyment in life in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, others in rank, others in 
power, others in glory, while not a few 
are found to seek it in a mere round 
of excitement. 

The best proof that the theory of 
mental functions is rational and true 
is evidenced by the fact that one man 
excels in history, another in mathe- 
matics, some become eminent painters, 
others distinguished orators, others 
noted musicians, ete. 

Nearly all of us are devoid of some 
mental power. Some are baffled by 
arithmetic, others have no skill for 
drawing, and not a few are a dead 
weight at music. 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE 


It will be seen then that there is in 
every one of us something which we do 
not derive from education, and which 
even resists all training. In early 
childhood there are possibilities for 
change of growth and cultivation not 
dreamed of in persons of older years. 

“Every person is born with a tendency to 
that form of brain which it afterward as- 
sumes. We cannot entirely eradicate pre- 
natal influence. The underlying impulses 
which shape man’s character have in a 
measure come to him as an inheritance of 
parental virtues, or vices; no matter what 
the circumstances and counteracting in- 
fluences, they must always impart color to 
his every act.”—Dr. Bernard Hollender, 
noted English brain specialist. 


WHat You SHOULD KNOW 


You cannot change the shape of your 
head. You cannot bring sufficient 
energy to bear upon a certain brain 
center to turn a certain faculty or a 
certain brain mass from concave to 
that of convex after you have arrived 
at manhood or womanhood. 

You are limited by your inherited 
mental and physical equipment. No 
man has ever done great things who 
was not created great in the fineness 
of his brain, the intensity of his nature, 
the clearness of his perception and the 
forces of his application. 

Character has a deeper foundation 
than that of training; it comes some- 
where out of the dim and shadowy 
past. The man who stands head and 
shoulders above his fellow men is 
bigger because he was born bigger. 

Train a pine sapling until you grow 
old and gray, you will never make of 
it a hickory tree. It will not have the 
fiber, the character, the strength. It 
will be a pine stick all its days and 
nothing more. And so with human life. 

Training and association can polish 
the brain and groom the body and 
stimulate ambition and energy to their 
limits, but it cannot create new limits, 
or fashion a new brain or a new body. 

All the painstaking and conscientious 
efforts in the world will not change the 
man of moderate brain power into a 























THE AMBITIONAL GROUP—tThe brain center is the seat of ambition. Such a 


person is self-willed, confident and has a high opinion of his merits. 


In the 


sketch in the middle note how the head slopes, as compared with the illustration 
at the left. This indicates a decided lack of self-confidence or self-esteem. 

















THE MORAL GROUP—When the head is 

high forward of the ears it indicates good 

moral qualities. Such a person is apt to be 
benevolent, kind and religious. 

















- lons. 
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man of great intellect. The seed and 
structural conditions must be there. 
Mankind may be likened unto various 
liquid measures, pints, quarts and gal- 
It. is impossible to put a quart 
of water into a pint measure or a gal- 
lon into a quart. However, when they 
are full the mission for which they 
are intended is complete. So it is with 
men. Whatever we are we can be full, 
so to speak, up to the rim; we can do 





our best to the full extent of our 
capacity. 

What the busy world wants is re- 
sults. The way to get results is to 
use your strongest faculties, those that 
will uplift and not degrade; those that 
will land you on the top rung of the 
ladder at the earliest moment. A man 
is recognized not for what he is going 
to do in a few years hence, but what 
he can do now. Act in the living pres- 
ent. If you do that you can afford to 
let the future take care of itself. 


How TO TELL CHARACTER BY 
THE HANDSHAKE 


" In the same way the individuality or 
personality manifests itself in the gait, 
bearing and general demeanor of a per- 





son, so also will it assert itself in the 
manner of a handshake. 

To the observant eye it will be seen 
that personal mannerisms in this re- 
gard may be divided into five classes, 
all others being a modification or a 
combination of any one of the five. 

We find the friendly, vise-like grip; 


the listless or indifferent shake of the 
hand; the half-imposed shake, shaking 
hands with the finger tips, and the 
closed fist when the owner is engaged 
in conversation. 

They may be briefly set down in this 
order with the accompanying rules. 


THE FRIENDLY HANDSHAKE 


The man who when handshaking 
gives you a full hand and presses his 
thumb against the back of your palm 
is social, liberal and a congenial com- 
panion. 


THE ECONOMICAL HANDSHAKE 


The man who does not press his 
thumb against the back of your hand 
when shaking hands is thrifty and 
economical to a fault; he is niggardly, 
almost miserly, and hence a poor asso- 
ciate in revelry and amusement. No- 
tice, also, that the higher he holds his 
thumb the stingier he is. 


THE SECRETIVE HANDSHAKE 


The man who offers the tips of his 
fingers is sly, secretive and cunning. 
He may abound in polish and smooth- 
ness, but not in truthfulness. You 
would do well not to trust him. 


THE INDIFFERENT HANDSHAKE 


A person who gives you his hand as 
though he was laying a piece of wood 
or ‘brick in it is noted for his lack of 
force and indifference to society in 
general. Such a character lacks refine- 
ment, and while he may be honest in 
intent, he may be easily led and im- 
posed upon by others. 


THE CLOSED FIST 


This may ofttimes be witnessed on 
the stump and in public lectures. Upon 
investigation you will invariably find 
that the man who talks with his hands 
closed in the form of a fist is insincere 
and given to exaggeration. 

Modification of these types, in a less 
or greater degree, will bear relative 
proportion in these propensities which 


. 


they signify. You may ask, granting 
what you say is true, would it not be 
an easy matter to cultivate a straight- 
from-the-shoulder handshake, thereby 
frustrating your rule? That may be 
true, but the nature of the individual, 
despite all that culture and education 
can do, will not prevent the skillful 
observer detecting the sham practiced. 

Then, again, although a man may 
alter his handshake and affect an 


honest, social grasp of a hand, it is 
beyond his power to transform his 
features, i.e., eyes, nose, lips and the 
general outline of his face and head. 
Therefore, since there exists a perfect 
harmony between the different parts of 
man, it would be useless for one to 
conceal his characteristics beneath the 
cloak of an assumed handshake, be- 
cause they would only be detected 
through the remaining mediums. 


CHARACTER READ IN THE EYE 


How often have you said, “I do not 
like his eyes,” or perhaps, “I know he 
is not telling the truth, I can tell it 
in his eyes.” There must be a reason 
for this, since no effect is without a 
cause. The reason is none other than 
the fact that one’s character is re- 
vealed or reflected through the medium 
of the eyes. 





For ages eyes have been designated 
as “the windows of the soul.” There are 
several kinds of eyes, diverse forma- 
tions and peculiarities that become 
more prominent as one becomes more 





























THE ARTISTIC GROUP—A large upper 

forehead receding toward the eyebrows ém- 

bodies artistic talent and love for the 
beautiful, as in artists and architects. 


THE SOCIAL GROUP—A full development of the back head indicates sociability, love 
of home, children, animals and pets; it is also the seat of patriotism. A small develop- 


ment of the posterior or back head shows an indifference to society in general. 


Not 


fond of children, animals or pets. 
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observant. Each will, as a general 
rule, be significative of one or more 
predominating charactertistics. 


THE Goop EYE 


Good eyes are sometimes called “the 
eyes of the Madonna.” They are in- 
variably uniform in size. They are 
similar in form and features as any 
two leaves on the same apple tree. 
Irrespective of color, they present an 
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open, frank, candid and sincere ex- 
pression. Owners of such eyes are 
whole-souled, affectionate, kind, affable, 
forgiving and highly sensitive. 

You will know such an eye at a 
glance. It will be perfectly sym- 
metrical, generally large and lustrous, 
elear and calm. It will possess a 
Madonna-like expression that needs no 
comment. Persons gifted with such 
eyes are generally noble of soul, they 
are open, truthful and honest. 


THE SHREWD EYE 


Look and study the accompanying 
cut. 

Note the straight line at the outer 
corner of the eyelid. Practically every 
successful business man has such an 
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eye, and hence it is termed “the eye 
for business.” Every person for- 
tunate enough to possess such an eye, 
other things being equal, such as 
health, education, etc., will substantiate 
this characterization of such an eye. 

He will walk erect, talk straight from 
the shoulder, lay stress on his words, 
pierce you with his eye and shake 
hands in a decidedly impressive man- 
ner, the thumb bearing heavily on the 
outside of your palm. 

Back of such an eye one finds a good 
degree of excitability, energy and an 
innate desire to accomplish things 
worth while. Such a character you 
will find at the head of an enterprise. 
Such men are, as a rule, owing to their 
large perception, competent judges of 
character through intuition. They have 
a quick-thinking mind. 

In addition to every characteristic 
here illustrated, such as the handshake, 
eyes, nose, lips, walk and talk—in fact, 
the entire bearing—will readily sub- 
stantiate the one important fact that 


such a man is more practical than 
theoretical. 


THE PREVARICATIVE OR LIAR’S EYE 


When the eyelid cuts off the colored 
portion of the eye at the outside corner 
the proprietor of the eye is a stranger 
to the truth and has only heard of 
veracity as a word in his lexicon. 

Such a person will rarely, if ever, 
look at you in an open, frank manner. 


He will shift about, look here and 
there, avoiding your stare. In fact, he 
betrays himself in every action. To 
detect a prevaricator will not be 
difficult. 

A person who lies for an ulterior 
motive will manifest, while talking, a 
spirit of unrest. 


THE EXAGGERATIVE EYE 


Such an eye shows white all around 
the colored portion. It is sometimes 
called the eye of diplomacy. Owners 
of such eyes are not bad, or vindictive, 
and very often prevaricate only through 
a sense of false pride. They are in- 
clined to brag about their ancestors, 
about their fortunes, talk in large fig- 
ures, and, to use a metaphor, sail gen- 
erally under false colors. 

This eye is more commonly found 
among women. As a rule, women have 
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more approbativeness, the desire for 
self-praise, and in consequence ofttimes 
a woman will go out of her way to 
appear well in the eyes of her admir- 
ers. It simply is indicative of vanity, 
egotism and a desire to be thought 
much of. 
THE SECRETIVE EYE 


You will observe from the illustra- 
tion how the eyelid of this type of eye 
droops over the eyeball. 

Persons having such eyes are sly, 
secretive and mostly disloyal. They 
are not to be trusted, especially when 
the remainder of their physical char- 
acteristics are in harmony with the eye. 

To cite an example, persons possess- 
ing such eyes will generally tread along 


gett 
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in a sneaky, easy way, moving as 
though they were afraid of making a 
noise. Their listless handshake will be 
a substantiation of their slyness and 
secretiveness. 


THE CRIMINAL EYE 


One is invariably smaller than the 
other and the upper eyelid presents a 
somewhat ragged appearance. Noted 
writers have ofttimes referred to them 
as “rat-like” or “beady.” 

Such eyes are ordinarily indicative 
of a natural proclivity to crime. A 
visit through the rogues’ gallery will 
pretty well corroborate what is said 
here. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that all people who have one 
eye smaller than the other are not 
criminal or even criminally inclined. 

In some cases you may find an indi- 
vidual or an entire family, or even 
several generations, that possess eyes 
one seemingly smaller than the other. 
But this you will notice, that in the 
case of a born criminal, every other 
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characteristic will support the irregu- 
larity of the eye; for instance, the 
stealthy walk, the hunted, furtive 
glance, the impassive, cold, clammy 
tips of the fingers when handshaking. 
Another feature not to be overlooked 
is that all criminals are given to pre- 
varication and a look will suffice to see 
that the eyes, in addition to their 
criminal characteristics as herein de- 
scribed, have also nearly every trait of 
the prevaricative and secretive eyes. 


How To TELL CHARACTER FROM THE 
FORMATION OF THE NOSE 


All that is required to understand 
the meaning of a strictly combative 
nose is to look at the faces of celebrated 
generals, for instance: Generals Nel- 
son A. Miles, Napier, Napoleon and the 
famous Prussian general and states- 
man, Prince Otto Von Bismarck. 
Among prizefighters James Corbett is 
a striking example. 

The secretive nose, as the cut con- 
veys, presents a somewhat hooked ap- 
pearance; the lower portion, unlike the 
inquisitive nose, turns downward and 
in toward the upper lip. 

It is indicative of a melancholy dis- 
position. Such persons are moody, 
lonesomeness, and _ unless 
humored will constantly be downcast. 
They are pessimistic by nature. 


THE PASSIVE OR INDIFFERENT NOSE 


The passive nose is very easily de- 
tected. It runs in a straight line and 
has no ridge or hump in the center, as 
the executive or combative nose has. 

It seems that nature, in her lavish 
distribution in the formation of vari- 
ous facial characteristics, recognizing 
the indifference and lack of push of a 
person having such a nose, and his 
seeming indifference to hard work in 
overcoming of obstacles, has given him 
a nose without an impediment or hump 
so as to indicate his innate desire to 
get through or get there with very 
little effort. 

They are inclined always to try for 
the easiest method of solving diffi- 
culties irrespective of the possible 
returns. 

THE EXECUTIVE NOSE 


A study of the accompanying cut 
will more readily picture in your mind 
the executive nose than any force of 
words. 

As you will notice, it differs from the 
passive or indifferent nose in the fact 
that it is generally larger, broader and 
more prominent on the ridge, having a 
so-called hump in the center. It indi- 
cates aggresiveness, ambition and an 
inborn desire to lead and supervise. 

Persons with such a nose are usu- 
ally leaders and are at their best at 
the head of large commercial under- 
takings. In the professional field or 
other walks of life such men are ordi- 
narily to be found at the helm. 


THE INQUISITIVE NOSE 


The inquisitive nose turns up at the 
end. It is usually small, short, narrow 
and thin. 
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Combative, indifferent, executive and inquisitive noses are here shown, reading from 


left to 


Above all else, it is significative of 
curiosity. Persons laboring under such 
a nose are decidedly curious. They are 
inclined to ask countless questions, 
irrespective of the value or benefit they 
may derive from such inquiries. 

Children with such noses are always 
into mischief. They will, unless checked 
in early childhood, make life a burden 
by boring you with questions, and will, _ 


if not prevented, look into every drawer" 


or receptacle and dismantle any toy in 
order to satisfy their craving for curi- 
osity, without the least conception 6éf. 
the mechanical information derived 
from it. It is simply a peculiar form 
of inordinate curiosity. 

A study of the following cuts will 
quite suffice to enlighten the reader as 
to the different formations of lips and 


right. 


lower. You will invariably find a 
person having such lips shaking hands 
in an aggressive, warm-hearted man- 
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ner, showing at the same time the 
executive nose. It is typical of leader- 
ship. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE LIP 


The thin lower lip, generally speak- 
ing, indicates a strong spirit of de- 


their predominating characteristics. struction. Persons with such lips are 
THE PERFECT MOUTH 
When both lips are fairly full and JrA. 
uniform in size it indicates a va Z Z 
> Z Z ‘ 
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souled, kind and affectionate disposi- 
tion. 


THE UNSOCIABLE LIP 
When both lips are thin and appar- 
ently of equal width the wearer is 


unsympathetic, devoid of affection, 
cold, clammy and decidedly adverse to 
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society. When found in men it sig- 
nifies a tendency toward bachelorhood 
and indicates dislike for oscu!ation. 


THE EXECUTIVE LIP 


The upper lip 


in this particular 
instance 


is much thinner than the 
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lacking in affection and when aroused 
are liable to become cruel and vin- 
dictive. 

Usually you will find a strong for- 
mation of the faculty of destruction 
indicated by the width of the head 
immediately above the ears accompany- 
ing the lips described. 


Lips OF UNREFINEMENT 


Large, wide lips display a lack of 
refinement. They betray the animal 
instinct in man. They are generally 
characteristic of the cannibalistic races, 
and among the educated portion of this 
race it is an established fact that the 
lips are decidedly narrower. This 
holds good in the Caucasian as well as 
the Ethiopian. 


How TO JUDGE CHARACTER BY 
THE EAR 


In judging character by the ear, a 
study of the illustrations will bring 
home the meaning more clearly than a 
lengthy description. 

Take the generous. and social ear. 
All that is necessary here is to look at 
the lobe of the ear. When the lobe is 


large, fat and thick it indicates friend- 
ship, but not of necessity generosity. 
When the lobe is large and thin it 
means that the wearer is both friendly 
and generous. 


THE UNSOCIABLE EAR 


We have also what may be called 
the unsociable ear. Study it well, as 
it is particularly significative of all 
that the word implies. One possessed 
of this description of the ear will 
ordinarily be found wanting as an en- 
tertainer or conversationalist and an 
interesting companion and a boresome 
visitor. He will be adverse to society 
in general, but not so much in par- 
ticular, especially when that particular 
is one of the opposite sex. 

As a corroboration of this rule you 
will generally find this type of éar in 
company with the unsociable head, i.e., 




















the undeveloped back head, as well as 
that shake of the hand wherein the 
thumb is not made to bear upon the 
back of your palm. 





“Guaranties Against Decline 
in Price” Questioned by 
Federal Trade 


Commission 


Representatives of producing and dis- 
tributing concerns in more than fifty in- 
dustries and trades have been asked by 
the Federal Trade Commission to par- 
ticipate in a discussion before Oct. 5, 
with the object of determining whether 
the business practice of “guaranties 
against decline in price” in selling com- 
modities shall be declared improper 
under the commission’s regulations. 

This practice, the commission ex- 
plained in giving notice of its intent, 
has grown up in recent years, and 
under it retailers or jobbers buying 
goods from a producer are refunded in 
case of a drop in prices after the pur- 
chase the difference between what the 
goods cost him and the price to which 
they have fallen. 

Many complaints have been lodged 
against the practice, the commission 
said, but opinions as to its propriety 
have been diverse. A questionnaire 
sent out to 2,000 business houses in 
producing and distributing trades has 
resulted in 250 responses declaring the 
practices proper, 150 opposing it and 
a large number expressing qualified 
views. 
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Dig Up the Dollars Buried in Books 


in that lost hiding place for which searchers have spent their 


MP gold lies buried in books than Captain Kidd ever secreted 
Fa 


lives and fortunes in vain. Only books need not be sought like 


pirates’ gold. And because they are so man 
their hidden wealth is too often overlooked 


y and so accessible, perhaps 
. Ideas, plans and methods 


expressed in printer’s ink are only dollars and profits in another form. 
That is why America’s business men have begun to build up business 


libraries for executives and employees. 
their hands on books of definite busi 


To help electrical retailers put 
ness-getting value, ELECTRICAL 


MERCHANDISING lists below in classified form a few books which are 
worth careful reading because they are packed tight with sound and 
profitable merchandising ideas, methods and plans.—THE EDITOR. 


Accounting 


STANDARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS, 1919. 

W. H. Morton, 110 W. Fortieth Street., New 
York City. 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, J. J. 
Klein, 1918. 

Daniel Appleton & Company, 29-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 
ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS, 


J. R. Wildman, 1914. 


New York University Press, 32 


Waverly 
Place, New York City. 








LL the lost mines of Mexico, all the 

argosies that ever sailed from the 
Indies, all the gold and silver laden 
ships in the treasure fleets of storied 
Spain, count no more in the value than 
a. beggar’s dole compared to the wealth 
that is today created every eight hours 
by modern business ideas. 

—W. C. HOLMAN. 








Advertising 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING, H. L. Hol- 
lingworth, 1913. 
Daniel Appleton & Company, 29-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING, W. D. 
Scott, 1908. 
Small, Maynard & Company, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

THE THEORY OF ADVERTISING, W. D. 
Scott, 1903. 
Small, Maynard & Company, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE, P. T. 
Cherington, 1913. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, 
ms -s 


THE ADVERTISING Book, P. T. Chering- 
ton, 1916. 
Sopeee. Page & Company, Garden City, 
N. . 


WRITING AN ADVERTISEMENT, S. R. Hall, 
1915. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street 
Boston. 

MAKING TYPE WoRK FOR YOU, B. Sher- 
bow, 1916. 
— Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 
ADVERTISING AND SELLING PRACTICE, 


J. B. Opdycke, 1918. 
W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago. 


A. Cass, 
Erie Streets, 


Huron and 


MAKING More Out or Your ADVERTIS- 
ING, System, 1918. 


Shaw Company, Cass, 


A. W. Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. ” 


Buying 


PUTNAM’s HANDBOOK ON BUYING AND 


SELLING, A. F. Collins and V. D. 
Collins. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Street, New York City. 


RETAIL BUYING, C. C. Field, 1917. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York City. 


2-6 W. Forty-fifth 


PURCHASING AND EMPLOYMENT, System, 
1927. 


W. Shaw Company, Cass, 


Huron and 
Streets, Chicago. 


A. 
Erie 


Correspondence 


AUTOMATIC LETTER WRITER, System, 
1914. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

LIBRARY OF BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
System. 
A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

How To Do BusINngEss By LETTER, S. 
Cody, 1918. 
— Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 

y. 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, O. C. 
Gallagher, 1918. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, 
Boston. 

THE ENGLISH OF COMMERCE, J. B. 
Opdycke, 1920. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Forty-eighth Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS, J. B. Opdycke, 
1918. 


Henry Holt & Company, 19 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. 


Huron and 


Huron and 








ND now I must repeat one thing, 

namely, that the first use of edu- 
cation is to enable us to consult with 
the wisest and the greatest men on all 
points of earnest difficulty; that to use 
books rightly is to go to them for help; 
to appeal to them when our own knowl- 
edge and power fail; to be led by them 
into wider sight, purer conception than 
our own, and to receive from them the 
united sentence of the judges and coun- 
cils of all time, against our solitary and 
unstable opinions.—JOHN RUSKIN. 








EFFECTIVE BUSINESS LETTERS, 
Gardner, 1916. 
Ronald Press Company, 
New York City. 

How TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS, Sys- 
tem, 1916. 


A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 


gS. #. 


20 Vesey Street, 


Huron and 


Credits and Collections 


WHAT A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW 


Asout CrepitTs, J. C. Ashley, 1919. 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 








VERY man starting out in business 
EK will have to go over a hard road 
and find out its turnings for himself. 
But he need not go over his road in the 
dark if he can take with him the light 
of other men’s experience. 

—JOHN WANAMAKER. 








RETAIL CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS, D. E. 
Beebe, 1919. 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York City. 

CREDITS, COLLECTIONS AND FINANCE, 
System, 1914. 
A. W. Shaw Company, 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 
NEW COLLECTION METHODS, E. H. Gard- 
ner, 1918. 
Ronald Press Company, 
New York City. 

96 PLANS FOR COLLECTING MONEY BY 
MAIL, System, 1917. 


Cass, Huron and 


20 Vesey Street, 


A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 
Electricity 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY, Terrell Croft, 
1919. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 

STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, 8 Warren Street, 
New York City. 


Finance 


THE BUSINESS MAN AND His BANK, 
W. H. Kniffin, 1920. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 W. Thirty- 
- ninth Street; New York City.” ~~ : 
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PUTNAM’s INVESTMENT HANDBOOK, A. 


W. Atwood, 1919. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2-6 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

How TO READ THE FINANCIAL PAGE, 


S. Browne, 1916. 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 41 Broadway, 
New York City. 


General 


AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROBLEMS, 
A. W. Shaw, 1916. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
A First Book IN BUSINESS METHODS, 
W. P. A. Teller and H. E. Brown, 


1915. 
Rand-MecNally & Company, Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago. 

THE BusINESS MAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


System. 


A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 








OOKS are indeed like friends, but 

the volumes in a man’s technical 
library are more; they are not only 
friends, but dear counsellors and ad- 
visors, helpers upon whose aid and wis- 
dom a man can rely; their presence 
makes him rich; their loss no weight 
of gold can replace; they are partners 
whose mouths speak for him with the 
adversary at the gate. 

—JOHN PHILLIPS. 








Inspirational 


EveryBopy AHEAD, O. S. Marden, 1916. 
F. E. Morrison, 1133 Broadway, New York 
City. 

GETTING THE Most OvuT or BUSINESS, 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, 1915. 
Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 

AWAKENING OF BUSINESS, Edward N. 
Hurley, 1916. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, 


a Labor 


THE KNACK OF MANAGING, Herbert 
Watson. 


A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 


Law 


EverRYDAY LAW, F’. H. Bacon, 1918. 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 20 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAw, F. M. 
Burdick, 1919. 
Daniel Appleton & Company, 27-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Law, J. J. Sulli- 
van, 1920. 


Daniel Appleton & Company, 29-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 


Motors 


ARMATURE WINDING AND Motor RE- 


PAIR, D. H. Braymer, 1920. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 


Personal Efficiency 


LESSONS IN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, R. 
Grimshaw, 1918. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

APPLIED PsycHoLoGy, H. L. Holling- 
worth, 1917. 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN BUSINESS, E. 
E. Purinton, 1919. 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. 

THE PRICE OF INEFFICIENCY, F’. Koester, 
1918. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

114 PROVED PLANS TO SAVE A BUSY 
MAN’s TIME, System. 


A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 


Psychology 


INCREASING HUMAN EFFICIENCY IN BUS- 
INESS, W D. Scott, 1914. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINEsS, W. D. 
Scott, 1918. 
The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 

HUMAN NATURE IN BUSINESS, Fred C. 
Kelly. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2-6 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 


Selling 


THE KNACK OF SELLING, 1913 
A. W. Shaw & Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

Motor SALES MANAGEMENT, J. G. Fred- 
erick, 1919. 
Daniel Appleton & Company. 29-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 

RETAIL SELLING, J. W. Fisk, 1916. 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York City. 

SELLING THINGS, O. S. Marden. 
Thomas Crowell Company, 426 W. Broad- 
way, New York City. 

ATTRACTING AND HOLDING CUSTOMERS. 


A. W. Shaw & Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 


MERCHANDISING, 4. W. Douglas, 1918. 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Store Management 


MAKING YOUR STORE WORK FOR YOU, 
1917. 
A. W. Shaw & Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

RETAIL SELLING AND STORE MANAGE- 
MENT, P. H. Nystrom, 1914. 


Daniel Appleton & Company, 29-35 W. 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. 








OU despise books; you, whose 

whole lives are absorbed in the 

vanities of ambition, the pursuit of 

pleasure, or indolence; but remember 

that all the known world, excepting only 

savage nations, is governed by books. 
—VOLTAIRE. 








How TO RUN A RETAIL BUSINESS AT A 
PROFIT, W. Sammons, 1915. 
A. W. Shaw & Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

THE ECONOMICS OF RETAILING, P. H. 
Nystrom, 1915. 
Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York City. 

THE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STORE 
KEEPING, W. R. Hotchkin, 1915. 
oe. Page & Company, Garden City, 


How TO HANDLE AND DEVELOP YOUR 
Own BUSINEsS, System. 


.. W. Shaw Company, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 


Wiring 
WIRING FOR LIGHT AND POWER, Terrell 
Croft, 1920. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City. 





Carolinian Finds Profit in Florist-Electrical Shop 








Here’s a dealer who believed, apparently, that flowers and electrical devices completed 
the perfect home, so he decided to run a store that sold both. He uses half of the front 
of the shop and one display window for his floral “merchandise,” which, if it did not 
do anything else, would pay for itself in beautifying the store. As the picture shows, 
lamps, appliances and even the large household devices such as the washing machine, 


av Ranigh..Appleton, .&.,.Cempany%.+.29,35, Wuw.avce caries. hesides,the usual greenhouse p 


Thirty-second Street, New York City. 


shop of Statesville, N. C., 


The store is, the, Barringer Electric 


rgducts, J : 
WY M. ‘Barringer, manager, 
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Electrical 
Merchand 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 
The contractor-dealer must go after business if\ he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It is to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor-dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


4 The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
modern merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9. The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 

Work,” using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that lighting outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
be so located that meters can be read without ‘entering the house. 


10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 
* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances, 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers made part of 
the local electrical industry. 
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The Co-operative Campaign Idea Spreads 


ORD comes from British Columbia that a co- 

operative campaign on a small scale is under way 
which will meet the interests of the district about 
Vancouver. Also, in Salt Lake City the contractors and 
dealers have reorganized on a broad basis which carries 
on the co-operative campaign idea. 

News also comes from Spokane, Wash., that the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Northwest Electric 
Light and Power Association on Sept. 9 had as its 
major theme of discussion the institution of an elec- 
trical co-operative campaign in Washington and Oregon, 
similar to the California co-operative campaign. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has at all times stood as 
the champion of movements of this nature, and we wel- 
come the institution of new effort such as that proposed 
in the Northwest. “Bill” Goodwin of New York City 
and Lee Newbert, the exponent of the advisory cam- 
paign in California, have set heroic examples to the 
industry of what may be accomplished in local applica- 
tion if only one remains firm in purpose to give the best 
to our industry. 

So to the Northwest states ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING offers its sincerest congratulations and pledges its 
editorial resources to forward the new work now 
. started with such promise of accomplishment. 





Help the Owner to a Complete Wiring Job 


HEN a new dwelling goes up the general contrac- 

tor therefor usually hands in an estimate covering 
the electrical work and all, and the electrical work is 
then: sublet by him to some electrical contractor. The 
owner and this electrical contractor often never meet. 
The result is that the owner seldom gets a complete 
job, or one exactly fitted to his needs. 


If the local central station company or the contractor- 
dealers’ association would advertise to the effect: 

“Intending Home Builders—Submit your plans to us 
and let us suggest (free) how your new home should be 
wired and equipped.” 

With such an arrangement the owner would get a 
better installation, the contractor would have a chance 
to do a better job and the central station could see to 
it that outlets are properly placed for heating appliances 
and labor-saving devices, ete., insuring larger use of 
electric service. 





This Dealer Uses “Merchandising” to Get 


New Customers 


HE other day we noticed in the mail a subscription 

order for ten additional copies of ELE ZTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, sent in by a Brooklyn contractor-dealer 
reader. Going over to see what use one retailer was 
making of so many copies, this is what we found: 

Mr. X distributes these copies among his prospective 
customers. He says they help him to get wiring con- 
tracts and to sell appliances and lighting fitments. 

For example, if a prospective customer is undecided 
about having his or her house wired for electricity, Mr. 
X leaves a copy of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING at the 
house, with a few words to the effect that he can supply 
anything advertised in the paper when the house is 
wired. Or, if he has wired a home and was not suc- 
cessful in selling any appliances, he leaves a copy so 
that when the people are ready to buy they will know 
exactly what they want. 

It seems to be the pictures in ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING that do the trick. They start the lady of the 
house wanting the convenience of electricity. And when 
she wants something what can a mere husband do but 
get sold on the “electrical idea,” too. 

At any rate, Mr. X says that from careful count 
seventeen copies of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING planted 
among as many prospects during the first two months 
of 1920 clinched ten wiring contracts and helped sell 
three clothes washers and seven vacuum cleaners! 





Publicity to the Public—Constructive 
and Otherwise 


OME of the constructive work which is being done 

to give the electrical industry a good name before 
the general public is told about on other pages of this 
issue. The Society for Electrical Development has for 
a number of years been “nailing electrical canards” 
and guarding unthinking persons against unintention- 
ally injuring the good name of electricity. Another 
great constructive campaign of education is that which 
is being conducted by the Western Electric Company in 
the popular magazines of the country. These advertise- 
ments state clearly to the public the problems of the 
electrical utilities and of the other groups in the elec- 
trical industry, including the case of the dealer and 
contractor, as the example reproduced on page 146 
shows. 

In contrast with such publicity, however, is the “cam- 
paign of frightfulness” regarding the “dangers of elec- 
tricity” in which the Square D Company has been 
indulging in certain popular magazines. Samples of 
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these ads associating destruction and sudden death with 
the use of electric service are reproduced on page 129. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes thoroughly in 
the value of enclosed safety switches and in the neces- 
sity for reform inside the electrical industry in the 
installation of unprotected knife switches to be handled 
by non-electrical men. But we protest against popular 
advertising by any manufacturer which tends to bring 
into ill repute in the minds of the general public the 
electrical industry as a whole. We insist that no elec- 
trical manufacturer can be “playing the game” who 
takes chances of injuring the great electrical industry 
in order to attract attention to his own particular device. 

Look for a moment at that ad of Aug. 7, and think 
of the effect of nearly 1,000,000 copies going into 
1,000,000 of the “best” and most solid homes of the 
United States. Read its headlines: 


Swift—Sure—Fatal! 
A Shock, a Moment’s Tension and 
He Fell Back—‘‘Dead”’ 


and consider the effect upon the mind of the housewife 
who is pondering buying an electric washer or having 
her home wired for electric lights! Think of the fear 
regarding all things electrical that 1,000,000 copies 
of such an advertisement can cause! Think of the 
injury to public goodwill and to the securities of elec- 
tric utility companies. Then multiply this by the 
Digest’s circulation of nearly a million, and, based on 
the claims of that journal regarding its effectiveness, 
estimate the injury that could be done to the interests 
of every electrical manufacturer, jobber, central station 
and contractor-dealer on the American continent. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that the way to 
bring about the enclosed-safety switch reform is to give 
the problem all possible discussion and airing inside the 
electrical industry. Among ourselves let us talk frankly 
of the dangers of the open-knife switch, which undoubt- 
edly exist, and let us go about it to make our installa- 
tions 100 per cent safe. But to carry this case outside 
to the electrically uninformed public causes only confu- 
sion and fear, and accomplishes only injury to the good 
name of electricity in general. 


A CASE BUILT ON 32 REPLIES—THREE-FOURTHS OF 
1 PER CENT OF THE MEN WHOSE OPINIONS 
WERE ASKED 


There is another and even less pleasant chapter to 
this Square D advertising episode, the facts of which 
should be made known, lest misunderstanding continue 
among electrical men and advertising men. 

To ascertain the electrical trade’s opinion concerning 


its advertising policy of “frightfulness” the Square D 
Company recently sent out a questionnaire to 4,000 
electrical men, asking for their opinions. 

In advertisements appearing this month over the 
Square D signature in several electrical papers, the 
impression is given that of the answers from these four 
thousand electrical men addressed, 69.07 per cent voted 
“yes,” 21.7 per cent voted “no,” and 8.7 per cent sug- 
gested modifications of copy appeal. A similar impres- 
sion is given in articles appearing in Printer’s Ink for 
Sept. 2 and Advertising and Selling for Sept. 4, leaving 
the reader to conclude that 69.6 per cent of the electrical 
industry favors this kind of advertising copy. 

The facts are that but 46 men out of the 4,000 
addressed answered it at all or expressed an opinion 
whatever, and the entire claim that “the advertising is 
approved by the electrical industry” is based upon only 
32 favorable replies, or about three-fourths of 1 per cent 
of the men addressed. ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
first-hand knowledge of these facts because the editor 
acted as judge and counted the votes. 
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Now That the Bankers Are Curtailing 
Non-Essential Loans 


HE bankers are right in undertaking to curtail non- 
essential loans. But itis up to us of the electrical in- 
dustry to show them that electrical labor-saving devices 
are in an altogether different class from passenger auto- 
mobiles, victrolas and such luxury lines for which financ- 
ing may also be asked. The family that buys a washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner or other labor-saving appli- 
ance is buying something that becomes an essential in 
the household—something that is going to be paid for 
regardless of whatever trimming has to be done in the 
minor or major luxuries of the home. 
Electrical appliances are essentials. See that your 
banker understands the essential nature of our business! 
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How Newark’s Contractors Co- 
operated with Their Local 
Department Store 


A unique instance of co-opera- 
tion between electrical contractors 
and a local department store was 
seen at the recent all-week “Elec- 
trical Household Appliance Show,” 
held in the auditorium of L. Bam- 
berger & Company, Newark, N. J. 

With the idea of calling to the 
attention of visitors that they were 
prepared to do high-grade wiring, 
the Master Electricians’ Associa- 
tion of Newark maintained a small 
table at the exhibit, for displaying 
receptacles, plugs and wires, as 
well as a card with the announce- 
ment, “The following members are 
prepared to take care of your wir- 
ing in accordance with modern re- 
quirements for safety.” A member 
of the association remained at the 
table throughout the week to 
answer questions of visitors. 

The displays and demonstrations 
of household appliances which 
made up the rest of the show 
attracted wide interest and were 
well attended by Newark’s house- 
wives. One of the most interesting 
features was a model kitchen, where 





Hints for the Contractor 








Estimating, Stock Keeping, 
Shop and Construction Methods, 
Repairs and Maintenance, 
and Collections 
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the electric refrigerator, range and 
dish-washing machine were demon- 
stnated. 





Putting Factories in Line 
with State Lighting Codes 


Especially in states having light- 
ing codes, an offer to use the foot- 
candle meter for a lighting survey 
of a plant will frequently bring new 
lamp business, says Joseph C. Keife, 
lamp specialist with the Elliott- 
Lewis Electrical Company, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Keife says: “A great 
many industrial executives are in 
doubt as to the status of their fac- 
tory lighting in relation to the state 
lighting code. Foot-candle meter 
readings soonclear up the situation. 
By offering my services and the use 
of a foot-candle meter for a lighting 
survey of the plant I gain the good 
will of the factory officials and have 
first call on any lamp business that 
may develop. The foot-candle meter 
is a valuable aid to developing busi- 
ness and improving lighting condi- 
tions.” 

















At the recent ‘Electrical Appliance Household Show,” held in the department store of 


L. Bamberger & Company, Newark, N. 
small table pictured here. 


J., the Master Electricians’ Association had the 
It held a display of house-wiring materials, as well as a 


card announcing the names and addresses of the members of the association. 





Mr. Edison on “ Industrial 
Unrest” 


“Everybody takes a hand these 
days in discussing industrial prob- 
lems, but I don’t hear much about 
the ‘white collar’ workers in the 
office,” said Thomas A. Edison, 
addressing a convention of his 
phonograph sales managers at New 
York, August 12. 

“Do you know why the office 
worker is as well satisfied as any- 
body with his lot? It’s because he 
sees and understands the problems of 
his boss and he’s satisfied to see the 
president paid $50,000 salary because 
he is close enough to know he earns 
the money. 

“If you could make the industrial 
worker understand what capital and 
management are doing for him it 
would go a long way to cure this so- 
called ‘unrest.’ 

“The average factory hand today 
has no conception of what capital is 
being invested for him in better 
machinery and tools to make a better 
job for him.” 


Waste Basket Filing 


A recent meeting of contractor 
dealers in a Western state revealed 
the fact that the larger number of 
those present were ignorant of an 
important plan which had been com- — 
municated by mail to all. A little 
questioning disclosed the fact that 
unless something special was ex- 
pected or was evident from the en- 
velope, some of these men did not 
open their mail from one week to the 
next—or intrusted it to an unintelli- 
gent subordinate who dropped every- 
thing which was not an order for 
goods into the waste basket. There 
is very little excuse for a man not 
handling his mail promptly and per- 
sonally. In large business establish- 
ments there is nothing which comes 
into the office which is not opened at 
once and passed on to the person 
interested. So important is this mat- 
ter of not overlooking an important 
letter which may appear insignificant 
on the surface that in some cases the 
manager of even very large concerns 
has all mail pass through his hands 
before distribution. 
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The man who does not open his 
letters because they look like adver- 
tisements is usually the one who 
does not take the wrapper off his 
technical magazine when it arrives. 
Many of the new improvements along 
electrical lines are first brought to 
the attention of the trade through 
this very advertising literature and 
the wideawake dealer keeps in close 
touch with just such unpromising 
letters. As for technical magazines, 
they are the text book of all that is 
progressive in the field they cover. 
The magazine brings information up 
to date. Its duty is to study the field 
and its wants and to help to solve 
them. It is the convention and the 
society meeting made _ possible 
throughout the year, with all the 
stimulation of exchanged ideas which 
these bring. 


The man who does not read his 
mail from letters to advertising cir- 
culars and the man whose back shelf 
holds a complete file of his electrical 
magazines still in their mailing cov- 
ers is unprogressive. He is failing 
to make use of the opportunities 
which knock at his door and sooner 
or later he will suffer under the com- 
petition of his more business-like 
neighbor. 





In Chicago All Outlets With- 
in 30 In. of Floor Must 
Be of Protected- 
Contact Type 


“Receptacles located within 30 in. of 
the floor must be of the protected-con- 
tact type. Receptacles of a type having 
Edison bases and receptacles having 
bare contacts when the attachment plug 
is removed will not be approved.”— 


Bulletin Bureau of Electrical Inspec- 
tion, City of Chicago. 

This restriction on outlets, recent- 
ly announced, is now in effect in 
Chicago. 

Victor Tousley, chief inspector of 
the bureau points out that this 
restriction on the part of the Chicago 
inspection department does not relate 
to the use of the present standard 
plug of all the manufacturers; that 
is, the receptacle which permits the 
use of plugs with two parallel prongs 
or with two prongs in line. The 
Chicago department will not, how- 
ever, permit the use of the ordinary 
Edison-base receptacles or the old 
Chaplin baseboard receptacles, 
because of the danger to children 
and others who might inadvertently 
put their fingers on the contacts or 
insert some metal article that would 
cause a “flash” or a fire. 
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California Co-operative Campaign Opens 
Second Model ‘“‘ Home Electric” 
at Sacramento 
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The “model electric home” at 2628 Donner Way, South Curtis 
Oaks, Sacramento, Cal., was opened for public inspection under 
the auspices of the California Co-operative Campaign in August. 
Through each entire day until the closing hour at night the at- 
tendants were kept busy exhibiting the various uses of comfort and 
Careful planning by electrical engineers 
was apparent in the clever wiring arrangements for the convenient 
The outlets have been placed in inconspicuous 


labor-saving appliances. 


use of devices. 
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places at convenient heights in all parts of the house, so that 
little effort is required to attach any appliance, and the home is 
so wired that the lighting and heating devices are on separate 
controls and meters. 
house or garage control switches are at hand, so that the retrac- 
ing of one’s steps to turn out the lights is unnecessary, enabling 
one to avoid walking in darkness at any time. 
been an object of interest to hundreds of visitors, 


From the time one enters or leaves the 


The “home” has 
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“Quality Electrical Work” 
Advertising at the 
City’s Gateway 











Fronting a main north and south highway 
entering the city of Worcester, Mass., is 
this billboard display, in colors, of the 
Delta Electric Company, a prominent sup- 
ply and contracting house. The accom- 
panying photograph, “snapped” from a 
trolley car running 20 miles an hour, shows, 
indeed, that “he who runs may read!” 





Provide Farmer with a Plant 
Adequate for All His 


Power Needs 


The majority of farm-plant deal- 
ers are familiar with ordinary 
farm-lighting units, but to those 
dealers not thoroughly acquainted 
with the larger plants the following 
suggestions for the installation of 
the larger sized “power plants” for 
farm use will be of special interest. 

“With a plant that has a capacity 
of 1,500 watts not only can ample 
light be furnished for all the needs 
of farms larger than the average, but 
sufficient electric power is available 
for operating a deep-well pump at a 
considerable distance from the 
plant,” explains J. M. Smithson of 
the Phelps organization, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

“In addition to the 1,500-watt gen- 
erating outfit, such a plant has a belt 
pulley through which is transmitted 
to the line shaft horsepower suffi- 
cient to drive a dozen or more chores 
at one time. 

“There is now a tendency on the 
part of many farmers to build spe- 
cially equipped power houses, these 
in many cases adjoining what is gen- 
erally considered the summer kitchen 
of the farm home. These plants are 
equipped not only to take care of the 
lights on the entire farm and to 
operate individual power motors 
throughout the farm, but also to 
drive a fully equipped line shaft from 
which can be operated large-sized 
churns, cream separators, feed grind- 
ers, pump jacks, fanning mills, work 
benches, washing machines, etc. 

“In addition to all this it is pos- 
sible with a plant of this capacity to 


furnish electrical power for every 
comfort and necessity in the farm 
home that is enjoyed in any city 
home. These include vacuum sweep- 
ers, sewing-machine motors, electric 
fans, heating pads, percolators, toast- 
ers, electric irons and even electric 
curling irons. 

“No single class of dealers can take 
care of the accessories required on 
such an installation unless equipped 
with a special farm-power and farm- 


‘light department. This would include 


salesmen to work from door to door 
in thé country. The better plan, of 
course, would be to have such a plant 
mounted on the back of an automo- 
bile, so that electric lines could be 
run directly into the farm home to 
demonstrate to the farmer and his 
wife the wonders of electricity. This 
special department would also include 
men capable of wiring farm homes. 
It would also need the stocking, or at 
least the jobbing, of line shafts, pul- 





Stating the Contractor’s Case 
to the Public 





Heavens! 
What did I forget? 


A picture much like this has hung for years 
in the office of many an electrical tract 


Remote-Controlled Lights and 
Lock in this Garage 











P, A. Berthold of Los Angeles has installed 
a number of novel electrical features in 


connection with his garage. By pressing a 
button at the street entrance the lights are 
turned on at the garage. -The garage is 
considerably lower than the street level, 
and in order to eliminate the necessity of 
stopping at the entrance to the garage in 
order to open-the door he has provided an 
electrically operated lock, which can be 
operated from the street entrance, as shown 
‘n the photo. By inserting the key as 
shown, the electrical lock at the garage 
door is released and the door is pulled open 
by a pulley and weight. 





Its title is ““The Successful Bidder.”” 

There is an almost pathetic moral in this 
graphic representation of the biggest delusion 
the contractor has had to allay, namely— 

That low bidding does anybody any good. 

In fact, it is a question whether the specu- 
lative end of the contractor’s business hasn’t 
cost the man who accepts the bid more than 
he ever saved by it. 

You can pay less—yes; but you will get less. 

The contractor has three things to sell: skill, 
superintendenca and materials, each with a 
market value that competition has pretty well 
standardized. 

If then he ig¢ offered less than his standard 
of quality will meet, it is not his purse that 
suffers, but your job, You may not know till 
Jater that all electric wire isn’t just wire, and 
it is the same with all electrical devices. 

When you pay what the job is worth you get 
reliable materials, you place yourself in the 
preferred customer class, with first claim on 
your contractor’s services. You fix it so he can 
approach the work with true artisan’s enthusi- 
asm, with ready suggestion and unselfish advice. 

This may seem to run counter to the old 
axiom for buyers— “get the most for the least.’’ 
But does it? 

It is being proved pretty fast that a little 
extra money allowed on a contract bid buys 
good-will, which in turn works for you to drive 
a longer bargain. For you must live with or 
work with an electrical installation long after 
the estimate sheet is brown at the edges. 

If you pick the right contractor, fair price 
will never cost you any money, but you will 
not always find the right contractor down at 


the bottom with the low bid, 


This remarkably clear statement of the 
electrical contractor’s position appears in 
the principal popular magazines of the 
country, published in advertisements paid 
for by tne Western Electric Company, 
which has now commenced a second series 
of such ads stating the case for the elec- 
trical utility companies, 











leys, belting, electric wire, motors 
and all the small power-equipped ma- 
chines for chore work on the farm 
both in and outside of the farm 
home. 

“There is a movement on foot to 
establish a distinct type of dealer in 
some communities, known as the 
‘farm-power expert.’ This man or 
group of men in the community 
would handle not only the light plant 
but all the accessories mentioned 
here. These men would so equip them- 
selves as to make this possible, for 
they would have no general merchan- 
dising lines to follow. In place of 
permitting the establishment of such 
a business in your locality it is dis- 
tinctly up to the electrical dealer and 
contractor to so equip himself and 
his store with a special department 
to handle this type of retail work. 

“Estimates show that the sales of 
farm-power and farm-light equip- 
ment on modern farm homes will 
equal the tractor and truck volume of 
sales within the very near future.” 
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Jobber Plans Merchandise Dis- 
play Room for Dealers’ 
Information 


The Erner Electric Company, 
“wholesale only,” of Cleveland, has 
taken possession of its new building, 
declared to be among the _ best 
equipped electrical jobbing plants be- 
tween Chicago and the Atlantic sea- 
board. The building measures 64 ft. 
by 151 ft. in size, four floors and 
basement, built of reinforced con- 
crete, and with the whole northern 
exposure of glass. 

The equipment of the building 
embodies many unusual facilities for 
the economical and speedy handling 
of a wholesale electrical business. A 
motor trucking system, by which it 
is planned to bring merchandise from 
sources of supply and to make regu- 


lar deliveries to customers as far 


away as Akron, has its terminal in 
a large ramp and platform space oc- 
cupying fully half of the ground 
floor. A permanent exhibition of 
every class of electrical merchandise 
will occupy the top floor, this dis- 
play being in charge of graduate 
demonstrators and sales’ experts 
competent to assist merchants in 
every detail of handling, displaying 
and retailing merchandise. Other 
features of the building include a 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 


The Jobber’s Salesman 





to Help Them Sell Goods, 
and to Build Better Dealer- 


Customers 











complete electrical kitchen and a lec- 
ture or assembly hall in which elec- 
trical meetings will be held. 

George S. Milner shares with C. T. 
McKinstry the credit for this mod- 
ern plant. Its completion marks a 
forward step in the progress of one 
of the first “wholesale only” houses 
in the Middle West. 





The Price Cutter, as 
Matthews Sees Him 


“When your competitor cuts prices, 
isn’t it an admission that he can’t 
compete with your product on an 
equal basis of merit?” declares the 
Matthews Electric Supply Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





“In other words, you have him 
stopped on quality, service and a fair 
price, so the only thing he can think 
of doing is slashing his prices in an 
effort to disorganize the market, 






figuring on making up his loss later. 
This is a merchandising situation 
that is as old as business, and it 


never yet has_ been successful, 
because all business men who are 
worthy of the name recognize that 
you get exactly what you pay for, and 
this is as true of electrical 
merchandise as it is of any other 
merchandise.” 





Clothes Make the Man 


Do they, or don’t they? 

If clothes don’t make the man, they 
at least help to make him something 
bigger and better than he would be 
if he dressed shabbily. 

If a man doesn’t look like a good 
salesman he will have harder work 
impressing his customers with the 
importance of his statements. He 
will be handicapped all along the 
line. And if a man does not dress 
neatly, how can he look successful 
and prosperous like a good salesman 
dees look? 

When I say dress well I don’t 
mean wearing Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes every day or dressing as if 
every day was your wedding day. 
Overdressing for the part of sales- 
man is almost as bad as underdo- 
ing it. 

Don’t dress so people think how 
dressy you look. Dress so they do 





New England Electrical Supply Jobbers Guests of E. C. Lewis at “Cedarholm” 








Twenty-one of the electrical supply jobbing houses of New Eng- 
land were represented at an outing of the New England Electrical 
pats Fae por Club July 13 at ‘‘Cedarholm,” the residence of 
fdwin C. 


about 2 p.m. at Boston, when a dozen speedsters undertook to 


Lewis, Canton, Mass. 


pilot the way to Mr. Lewis’ domains. 


made the trip via train to Boston. 


“Automobilization” took place 


All arrived in good trim, 
and upon reaching the forty-acre Lewis estate at Ponkapoag, in 
the beautiful Blue Hills district, the party was joined by repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island, the Connecticut “bunch” having 
After inspecting the grounds 
and gardens the party adjourned to the lawn. 


Irving, Sager, 


sel, 
Voye and Greene. 


Following light 


refreshments, a near-baseball game was staged. 
not made public, but no end of fun was enjoyed. Rifle shooting 
and other diversions appealed to various members of the party, 
and at 5 o’clock all sat down to a big dinner. 
Those in the photograph are, left to right: 
Stuart, 
Hardy, Milhender, Ham, Pennock, Shannon, Coghlin, Adams, Hes- 
Hurlburt, Bates, 


Boss, 


Page, 
Seated—Messrs. Albee, Gilmore, Foster, Price, 
Lewis, Savage, Falk, Davis, Shaughnessy, Wetmore and McCartin, 
all jobbers in the New England territory. 





The score was 


Standing—Messrs. 


Pettingell, Coghlin, Buckminster, 


Abely (president of club), White, 
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not think anything about your 
clothes and then you will be well 
dressed. 

There will be plenty of customers 
on whom your clothes will make no 
impression at all, but being well 
dressed will not do any harm with 
those people. The fact that they 
would not notice untidy clothes does 
not mean that they will not uncon- 
sciously be impressed favorably with 
your appearance if you are properly 
dressed. 

Good clothes are just that one ad- 
ditional influence working in your 
favor with the susceptible buyer, and 
you want all the advantageous influ- 
ences possible working for you. 

Wear good-looking business clothes 
and hold yourself well so as to get 
the most out of them and you will 
be taken for the kind of a business 
man you want to represent. You will 
advance your purpose just by your 
looks. 





The Jobber’s Salesman as the 
Dealer’s Sales Manager 


“We have just finished reading 
your June number and are much 
taken with the article on the new 
kind of electrical jobber who is 
‘Making Merchants First, Then 
Sales,’ ” writes L. B. Smith, general 
manager of the Northwest Bluebird 
Company, Portland, Ore. 

“We are one of those ‘new kind 
of electrical jobbers’ you mention, 
for we are convinced that proper 
dealer distribution calls for exactly 
the treatment described by you. 

“We give a traveling salesman 
from twenty to thirty active ac- 
counts and make him practically 
the sales manager of those ac- 
counts. His job is to train dealers 
and their salesmen in up-to-date 
merchandising, making merchants 
of them, assisting them in actual 
sales, and demonstrating specialty 
selling as a science, whereupon 
orders flow as a necessary incident. 
We take the position that the sales 
pressure should be put on the con- 
sumer, where it belongs. 7 

“We maintain a division sales 
service man, who trains dealers in 
handling service problems, and is 
invaluable on the mechanical side 
of electrical merchandising. The 
labors of these men are, of course, 
supported properly from headquar- 
ters, with sales bulletins and adver- 
tising, so that the whole becomes 
concrete and practical.” 


Jobber’s Salesmen Have Scrap- 
books for Manufacturers’ 


Booklets 

















The Pacific States Electric Company sup- 
plies each of its salesmen with two large 
scrapbooks like those held by F. J. Airey, 
manager at Los Angeles, Cal. In one of 
these are pasted copies of all dealer-help 
booklets issued by the makers of’ devices 
distributed by the Pacific States Company. 
In the other are collected samples of all 
letters and sales literature sent out from 
the main office of the jobbing house. These 
scrapbooks are of a size to fit snugly into 
the salesman’s portfolio so that he has with 
him at all times a complete set of litera- 
ture on the goods he is selling and can 
use them to refer to in talking with custo- 
mers or can consult them for further in- 

formation himself during odd moments. 





Helping the Jobber’s 
Salesman Today 
By H. A. LEwis* 


Let us first get a picture of the 
jobber-salesmen as they really are. 
I am referring now to the 2,500 men 
who are selling the electrical jobbing 
supplies to the industry. As a class 


what are the jobber’ salesmen’s 
failings? 
First. They lack imagination. 


Second. They lack a breadth of 
view. They are provincial in their 
thinking. 


*A talk before the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company sales conference, Aug. 20, 1920, by 
H. A. Lewis, who is advertising director of 
the McGraw-Hill Electrical Trio ELECTRICAL 
WORLD, ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and 

formation himself during odd moments. 


Third. They learn only by ex- 
perience and demonstration. They 
do not do reflective thinking. 

Fourth. Because of the above 
they cannot sell an idea as opposed 
to selling physical, tangible things. 

Fifth. They lack time. If you 
have ever thumbed a jobber’s catalog 
you will appreciate the mass of 
detail which makes up the day’s 
work for the jobber salesman. 

Sixth. As individuals they lack 
drive and push or ambition. 

Seventh (this accounts for many 
of the above failings). They do not 
receive sales management of an edu- 
cational and inspirational character. 

There is the picture of their 
liabilities. Let us, however, consider . 
the jobber salesmen’s virtues. Let 
us look at their assets. 

First. They have the acquaint- 
anceship and friendship of the trade 
in a local territory. 

Second. They have the confidence 
of their customers. The jobber’s 
salesman and the retailer and con- 
tractor are “blood brothers.” 

Third. They know the business 
ability of their customers. 

Fourth. They have a fair under- 
standing of the financial respon- 
sibilities of their customers. 

Fifth. They know how to travel 
a territory at a minimum of time, 
effort and expense. In this day of 
50 per cent Pullman increases and 
20 per cent railway fare increase, 
this knowledge of traveling a terri- 
tory is a great asset. 

Sixth. They are a human lot— 
the most human lot of fellows in the 
industry. 

Seventh. They are loyal to their 
friends. 

Eighth. They will follow a strong 
leader almost blindly. 

Leaving this picture of the job- 
ber’s salesman and his assets and 
liabilities for a moment, let us con- 
sider business conditions as they 
affect the retail trade today. 

Here we have from 3,000 to 5,000 
new electrical retailers who came 
into existence because of economic 
conditions and because of external 
enthusiasm. I refer to such things 
as the Goodwin movement, the work 
of the Westinghouse company and 
of the magazine ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. 

We have a buyer’s market. It is 
no longer a seller’s market, and now 
the electrical retail dealer has cer- 
tain definite problems which he has 
never faced before. 

When we analyze these problems 
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we find they group themselves three 
ways, the big one being financial. 
The most important element of this 
financial problem is the question of 
bank credit. The local banker must 
see the essentiality of the electrical 
industry, the electrical retail trade, 
and the individual local dealer. The 
dealer must learn to talk the 
banker’s language, so he will get an 
adequate line of credit the same as 
the department stores, etc., because 
should we have a serious curtailment 
of credit we would lose this new 
retail trade. 

But adequate banking credit is not 
sufficient. The electrical retail dealer 
must have additional working capital. 
He has got to be refinanced. This 
is a local matter which the dealer 
must work out for himself, but the 
dealer can be helped either in the 
form of a new partner or a cash 
advance from the manufacturer or 
jobber or by some other such 
method. 

The retail dealer must reconsider 
the entire question of time-payment 
sales. How much of his money can 
he afford to tie up in this kind of 
merchandising and who shall he give 
“time” to? 

The retail dealer must watch his 
collections. He must make a study 
of getting in the money, and this 
involves a better understanding of 
the people he will sell to. 


WHAT KIND OF MERCHANDISE 


All of these problems we have been 
talking of are financial, but there is 
another big problem. That is, what 
kind of merchandise should the 
ordinary dealer carry? How much of 
his merchandise should be _ labor- 
saving devices, such as washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners; how much 
style merchandise, such as portable 
lamps and hollowware; how much 
staple goods, such as flashlights and, 
of course, lamps? The answer to 
this problem is, the class of mer- 
chandise should tie up with the class 
of trade the dealer sells to. 

There are, roughly, three classes 
—laboring class, middle class and 
the ultra class. For the last eighteen 
months the laboring class has been 
in the market as never before, be- 
cause when formerly individuals 
earned from $30 to $40 a week they 
have been earning during the last 
eighteen months $100 a week. They 
have been spending their money and 
the electrical industry has had its 
share. In my judgment the laboring 
class is going out of the market for 


electrical devices because “overtime” 
in factories will be the exception 
rather than the rule. The high wage 
scale will not come down, but there 
will not be large overtime bonuses. 

The middle class (those people 
with salaries as opposed to wages), 
whose salaries have not gone up in 
proportion to expenses, have not 
been buying. Prices are beginning 
to come down and this class will 
come back in the market. 

The question of the ultra trade is 
a question of locality. If a retailer 
has a store in the Chestnut Hill sec- 
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AvuTo6RaPA Contest 


Getting the Ladies 
Acquainted at 
Conventions 


N AUTOGRAPH contest was 
At novel “stunt” arranged 
to get the ladies acquainted 
at the Ohio Electric Light Asso- 
ciation Convention at Cedar Point, 
in July. Each lady upon regis- 
tering was provided with a special 
notebook and asked to go among 
all the other women present and 
ask them to write their names 
and addresses in her book. The 
first book turned in with the 
greatest number of autographs 
won the contest. 

This autograph contest insured 
the women folks meeting one an- 
other and getting acquainted. Fol- 
lowing the contest all books were 
returned to their owners, so that 
each had a complete record of the 
names and addresses of her ac- 
quaintances made at the conven- 
tion. 

Our sketches are reproduced 
from a page of convention cartoons 
by the artist W. A. Hein. 
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“THE LADIES Witt Have AN OprORTUNITY 
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tion of his town, as opposed to the 
Mechanic’s Flat section, he must 
reckon with this in the merchandise 
he carries and the arrangement of 
his display. 

As I see it, this is a picture of the 
business problems today. 

Now, how can we make these 
business conditions of today work 
for us to help the jobber salesmen? 

To recapitulate, the dealers’ 
problems are threefold. Financial, 
mainly; classes of merchandise to 
carry, secondly, and the class of 
trade to sell to, thirdly. 


LAMP PROPOSITION OPENS THE WAY 


Your dealer’s lamp proposition is 
ideal, as it involves no financial re- 
sponsibility on the part of the dealer; 
it is a staple line and a line that is 
sold to everybody. 

The jobber salesmen who are 
handling lamps are the men whose 
statements on business conditions 
and merchandising conditions will 
not be discounted by the dealer. He 
can pass on to the dealer profes- 
sional advice which will be accepted 
100 per cent if it is sound advice 
based on facts. 

As suggested above, by the very 
nature of the lamp proposition the 
dealer will not accuse the jobber 
salesmen of having an axe to grind. 
This does not apply to the jobber 
and manufacturer salesmen of wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
the like, who may talk business con- 
ditions. 

Here is the situation: The jobber 
salesmen selling lamps have a per- 
sonal entrée to the trade. Here is 
what the lamp men can do to help 
the jobber salesmen: First, enthuse 
and inspire them to the opportu- 
nities which they have in merchan- 
dising lamps, based on the fact that 
the lamp proposition is today an 
ideal one for every dealer; second, 
teach the jobber salesmen how to 
sell an idea; third, teach them to 
help their dealers to study and 
analyze the local business condi- 
tions; fourth, keep the jobber sales- 
men informed on business conditions 
and their effect, and, finally, the 
lamp company itself must capitalize 
the latent professional relationship 
which exists between the jobber 
salesmen and the trade. 

In conclusion, we must help to 
make the jobber salesmen see that 
the success of the retail electrical 
merchandise business during 1921 
depends on the number of times the 
retailer’s cash register rings up $1 
sales or less. 
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Order Your Christmas 
Booklets Now! 


It’s surprising how early people 
begin to think of Christmas gifts 
and to plan what to give to each 
member of the family. That, after 
all, is the best time to reach them 
with suggestions—first impressions 
last longest, you know, and the time 
to suggest “the gift electrical’ is 
before they’ve had a chance to decide 
on something else! 

Two attractive booklets, brimming 
over with Christmas electrical gift 
suggestions, are now ready for dis- 
tribution and may be had on appli- 
cation to the Commercial Section, 
Publication Division, Advertising 
and Publicity Service Bureau, of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 





#\ é<lectrical Gifts 
Wj \4- useful the 
“year ‘rounds | 
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Gifts 














The booklet called “Gifts” is a real 
picture book, in orange, blue, black, 
white. It contains little text—only 
enough to explain the attractive 
color pictures of lamps, percolators, 
chafing dishes and other appliances. 
The other is just a folder called 
“Electrical Gifts—Useful the Year 
Round.” Both are small enough to 
slip into envelopes and have space 
for imprinting the dealer’s name and 
address. 





“Tell It with Pictures” 


“Tell it with flowers,” the famous 
slogan of a New York florist, won 
people’s hearts because of its basis 
in a simple human truth—that there 
are occasions when mere words can- 
not convey our meaning. The elec- 
trical dealer may not use flowers, 
but he, too, frequently feels the in- 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 








Advertising and Specialty Aids 
Which Manufacturers O ffer to 
Help You Get More Trade 























adequacy of words and the need for 
some substitute. In telling the tale 
of beautiful lighting effects, for ex- 
ample, or the discovery of a new 
lamp, he frequently is baffled by an 
attitude of skepticism, lack of imagi- 
nation, perhaps expressed in the 
words, “Oh, just another new light.” 

On occasions like that let “Tell It 
with Pictures” be his motto! A 
book of photographs picturing the 
actual lighting effects which he has 
been trying to describe will save his 
own time and be far more convinc- 
ing to his customer. 

Such a picture booklet is the one 
prepared by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector . Company, Chicago, called 
“Lighting for Eye Comfort.” There 
is very little text in this book—the 
whole story is told in a series of 
illustrations showing the beautiful 
lighting effects obtainable in the 
home, office, club, hotel, schoolroom, 
church, etc. But the customer will 
have a far better idea of what the 
dealer is driving at after a glance 
through these pages than he would 
after an hour of well planned and 
glowing verbal description. 





Put the “Housework Labor- 
Saving’ Party” in the 
Election Campaign 


With the presidential campaign in 
full swing and “candidates” and 
“planks” back in our conversational 
vocabulary, isn’t it about time the 
“Housework Labor-Saving Party” 
gets in the running? The electrical 
dealer being the logical man to start 
the ball rolling, thinks the Apex 
Appliance Company of Chicago, a 
good way to begin is for him to issue 
daily reports, through the medium 
of his newspaper ads or of bulletin 
boards in his display window, of the 
activities of the new party. Should 
he be uncertain where to get such 
reports, he need only draw on his 
imagination—the party will back 
him to the limit. 

However, the Apex company has 
issued several advance bulletins of 
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the new party for immediate release 
by all dealers who support the 
movement. Here are a few of them 
as they appeared in “Action and 
Suction,” the company’s publication, 
but now the temporary official organ 
of the “party.” 


THE HOUSEWORK LABOR-SAVING PARTY 


Delegates are arriving on all incom- 
ing trains. 

The Washboard faction is headed by 
I. Wearout Clothes. 

The Laundry bunch is controlled by 
One Big Bill of weekly laundry expense 
fame. 

It is hoped the two factions will con- 
solidate, as local headquarters are 
humming with many rumors. 

The only branch of the party in har- 
mony seems to consist of many 





“Two Minutes to Sell 
a Lamp” 

















If you had a salesman who took two min- 
utes to sell every lamp, including the time 
to show and explain the different lighting 
intensities to the customer, wouldn’t you 
consider him a good investment? That is the 
idea behind the development of a new rotat- 
ing lamp display rack, the ‘“‘Cel-a-Lite,” de- 
signed to display the various styles of 
globes and candle-power instantly. By ro- 
tating the two spiders the lamps come into 
contact at a fixed position, which is 180 
deg.; and the contrasting candle-power is 
shown. A receptacle in the base is used for 
testing lamps. The rack, which is 32 in. 
high, is made by the Denver Electrical 
Laboratories, West Thirty-second and Sho- 
shone Streets, Denver, Col. 
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suffragists, led by Mrs. Electric Appli- 
ance. 

The Hired Girl plank will be fought 
by the latter. 

A plank to revive rubbing is the 
mainstay of the I. Wearout Company 
Clothes faction. 


Mrs. Electric Appliance evidently 
controls the actions of the committee to 
seat delegates. 

Bulletin: Candidate was just nom- 
inated. A. Pex Washer was named the 
candidate of the Housework Labor- 
Saving Party. 





Is Your Movie Theater Empty in the Morning ?—Then Use 
It to Show Your Electrical Films! 


An empty motion-picture theater 
on a busy, crowded street—if you 
saw that at night, wouldn’t you con- 
clude either that something was 
wrong with the management or that 
an earthquake had come to town? 
At best you would decide that some 
one was wasting good opportunities. 
And yet, every morning of the week 
the average movie theater waits 
shrouded in darkness, while hun- 
dreds pass its doors. Did it ever 
occur to you that some one may be 
wasting good opportunities here, too, 
and that some one may be you? 

A brand-new idea of how to use 
these theaters in the mornings—an 
idea which many electrical dealers 
throughout the country might profit- 
ably adapt to local conditions in their 
own towns—is now being carried out 
at the Rialto Theater in New York 
City. At this theater every Tuesday 
and Thursday morning the doors are 
thrown open and a program pre- 
sented to an audience admitted abso- 
lutely free. The program consists 
solely of high-grade educational and 
industrial films, prepared by manu- 
facturers to show the public how 
their products are made and used. 
‘Only the best films are selected—films 


that entertain as well as educate, for - 


few audiences will accept “uplift” 
without entertainment! 

The electrical dealer contemplating 
making such an arrangement with 
the manager of his local movie 
theater has more than thirty elec- 
trical films to draw upon, all of which 
will be willingly furnished by the 
electrical manufacturers. The pro- 
gram might be given one morning or 
two mornings a week, by several elec- 
trical dealers co-operatively, or by 
the electrical dealers co-operating 
with merchants in other lines. 

Altogether, the plan promises to 
revolutionize the showing of these 
films. For the electrical dealer it 
solves the problem of exhibiting 
those films which he has always 
wanted to show and which mean so 
much in spreading “the electrical 
idea” in his town. The electrical 
manufacturers, knowing the ines- 
-timable advertising value of the ven- 





ture, will gladly share the expenses. 
To the theater manager it is, of 
course, clear gain. And to the pub- 
lic—well, the theater manager him- 
self will be amazed at the size 
cf the public that has the leisure 
to spend two or three hours in 
the morning at the “movies”! 





Use Tags on Your Appliances 
to Suggest Additional 
Purchases 


By FRANK B. RAB, JR. 


After the barber has finished shav- 
ing you, he invariably suggests that 
you submit to nine additional dollars’ 
worth of tonsorial attention. When 


the haberdasher has finished wrap- 
ping the downstairs part of a B.V.D. 
which you have purchased, he, too, 





Tags like these, attached to appliances, 
often receive more attention than the words 
of the salesman, and frequently result in 
the purchase of “extras.” On the reverse 
side of these tags is space for such items 
as catalog number, style, price, ete. 





tries to entice an extra expenditure 
for anything from fancy hose to 
fancier hatbands. Less enterprising 
vendors toss out the parrot phrase, 
“Anything else today ?” as a tentative 
bait for additional business. 

More subtly but no less effectively 
work the Machiavellian experts of 
store display. Their windows and 
entrances entice you in; your exit is 
blocked with placards which are a 
cross between wheedling and pocket- 
picking. 

Most of us, of course, resent such 
inept, insistent and what are some- 
times rude solicitations. We are pro- 


voked when the waiter tries to tell 
us what to eat, when it is we who 
provide the appetite and the price. 
On the other hand, tactful sugges- 
tions, unobtrusive reminders and ex- 
pert advice are frequently welcomed. 
In the restaurant where we are an- 
noyed by a waiter trying to “plug 
for’ hamburger, we are flattered if 
the maitre d’hétel recommends ris- 
soules a& la Turque. 

Which brings us to the point that 
additional sales can be developed in 
a perfectly proper and ethical man- 
ner if we give the subject thought 
and enshroud it with an air of serv- 
ice instead of permitting it to appear 
a raw solicitation, 


MAKE YOUR SUGGESTIONS IN THE 
FORM OF ADDITIONAL SERVICE 


As a general rule, there should be 
a logical connection between the cus- 
tomer’s voluntary purchase and the 
item we suggest to her to buy. Also, 
as a general rule, the suggested item 
should carry the element of addi- 
tional service or convenience. It 
should never be apparent that we are 
trying to get more of the customer’s 
money, but always that our aim is to 
enhance the utility and satisfaction 
of the customer’s appliances. Thus, 
the buyer of a washing machine will 
appreciate having a washing machine 
drainer called to her attention be- 
cause this simple and inexpensive de- 
vice facilitates the use of the ma- 
chine. The: buyer of a portable lamp 
or fixture will welcome a hint re- 
garding a carton of lamps. Almost 
any purchaser of a socket appliance 
will understand that advice regard- 
ing a two-way plug is made in the 
interest of service and satisfaction. 
When a carton of lamps is bought it 
is proper to make the additional sug- 
gestion of a turn-down lamp, dimmer 
socket or all-night light. 

Smart merchants are now organ- 
izing the “something else today” ef- 
fort in their stores so as to make 
these solicitations not only appear to 
be, but also to make them actually, a 
form of merchandising service. To 
this end not only are the appurte- 
nances mentioned displayed conven- 
iently near the larger appliances, but 
specially designed tags, similar to 
those illustrated, are attached to ap- 
pliances to suggest the purchase of 
thes2 “extras.” Their wider use is 
recommended, not as a gratuitous 
boost to the manufacturers, but as a 
very practical suggestion to dealers 
who cn profit by the use of this idea 
in their store sales. 
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The Frank Adam Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is issuing a broadside 
presenting the features of its national 
advertising campaign for “Major” 
theater switchboards. Reproductions of 
two of a series of full-page ads now 
running in theatrical, moving picture, 
architectural and electrical publications 
are included. 


The Westinghouse Inter- 


Electric 


national. Company is issuing a monthly 
magazine, Westinghouse International, 
whose columns are devoted to the elec- 
trical industries throughout the world. 
This publication, which is distributed 
without charge to those interested, con- 
tains engineering, semi-technical, mer- 
chandising and popular articles, to- 
gether with international electrical 
news. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from July 13, 1920, to Aug. 3, 1920, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York 


Mechanical Patents 


1,346,375. Globe or Shade Holder for Electric 
Lamps. John C. Hollings, Boston, Mass. Filed 
July 28, 1919. Issued July 13, 1920. 


1,346,659. Adjustable Lamp Support. Max 
Kossmann, WR N. Y. Filed Dec. 27, 1919. 
Issued July 13, 1920. 

1,347,531. Electrical Fixture. Frank Lowell 
Butler, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 7, 1920. Issued 
July 27, 1920. 

1,348,104. Electric Side Light. 
Giese, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Feb. 26, 
Issued July 27, 1920. 

1,348,620. Protective Socket. Samuel L. 
Adelson, New York, N. Y. Filed May 9, 1919. 
Issued Aug. 3, 1920. 


Richard S. 
1919. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design 
patents pertaining to lighting materials, 
issued by the U. S. Patent Office, from 
July 13 to Aug. 3, 1920. 


Lamp Stand. Harry C. Atherly, 
Filed April 5, 1920. Is- 
sued July 13, 192U. Term of patent 14 years. 


55,779. Lighting Globe. Edwin B. Gillinder, 
Port Jervis, N. Y., assignor to Gillinder Bros.., 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Filed April 29, 1919. Issued 
July 13, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


55,780. Lighting Globe. Edwin B. Gillinder, 
Port Jervis, N. Y., assignor to Gillinder Bros., 
Port Jervis, N. Y. Filed April 29, 1919. Issued 
July 13, 1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


55,793. Light Filter. Beatrice Irwin, New 
York, : . Filed April 12, 1920. Issued 
July 13, 1920. 


Term of patent 7 years. 
55,818. Portable Lamp. James T. Robb, 
Bay Shore, N. Y. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued 
July 13, 1920. 


Term of patent 3% years. 
55,859. 


Guide Post. Henry James Hickey 
and Warner E. McQuillan, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Filed June 19, 1919. Issued July 20, 1920. 
Term of patent 3% years. 


55,889. 


55,737. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., New York. N. Y. 
Filed April 6, 1920. Issued July 20, 1920. 
Term of patent 7 years. 


55,890. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick Schwartz, Brooklyn, ‘ ., assignor to 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
Filed April 6, 1920. Issued July 20, 1920. 
Term of patent 7 years. 


55,899. Plate for Lighting Fixtures. 
erick Schwartz, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., 
Filed April 6, 1920. Issued July 
Term of patent 7 years. 


55,919. Lamp. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued July 20, 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


55,921. Lamp. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden. 


Fred- 
assignor to 
New York, N. Y. 
20, 1920. 


Conn. Filed April 9, Issued July 20, 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 
55,922. Lamp. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 


Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden. 
Conn. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued July 20. 
1920. Term of patent-@ipvyears.e 1+ 


Fees Bae 


55,923. Lamp. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued July 20, 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


55,924. Lamp. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued July 20,° 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


55,925. Support. Herman H. Wolter, Meriden, 
Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Co., Meriden, 
Conn. Filed April 9, 1920. Issued July 20, 
1920. Term of patent 3% years. 


55,937. Arm Comprising a Lighting Fixture 
Part. Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Hygrade Lighting Fixture Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed April 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 3, 


1920. Term of patent 7 years. 

55,938. Lighting Fixture Canopy. Harry 
Cohn. Brooklyn, N - .assignor to Reliance 
Metal. Spinning & Stamping Co., Ine., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. Filed Apri! 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 3, 
1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


55,939. Socket Cover for Lighting Fixtures. 
Harry Cohn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Re- 
liance Metal Spinning & Stamping Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Filed April 8, 1920. Issued Aug. 3, 
1920. Term of patent 7 years. 


55,948. Arm for igiting Fixtures. Stephen 
Kostszewski, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Robert Findlay Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. Filed 
April 27, 1920. Issued Aug. 3, 1920. Term 
of patent 7 -years. 


55,954. Electric Lamp. Albert J. D. Ohm, 
Astoria, N. Y., assignor to Lion Electric Appli- 
ance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed March 2, 1920. 
Issued Aug. 3, 1920. Term of patent 3% years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from 
vay o.the Commissioner.of Patents, Washingten, D.)C,,, for 20 cants aehe co serrsy 
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Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety to Convene at Cleveland 
Oct. 4 to 7 


The 1920 annual convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will 
be held at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 4 to 7. 
It is the aim to make this convention 
carry a popular appeal not only to 
technical men but to all those in any 
way interested in illumination. At- 
tendance of electrical jobbers, dealers, 
contractors, architects, educators—men 
who can put the “Better Lighting” idea 
before the public—is being solicited. 


Monpay, Oct. 4 
Morning—Registration. 
Afternoon—President’s address, S. E. 

Doane; report of general secretary, 
Clarence L. Law; “Progress as Re- 
ported in the Literature of Illuminat- 
ing Engineering,’ committee on pro- 
gress, F. E. Cady, chairman; “The 
Society’s Educational Program,” com- 
mittee on education, F. C. Caldwell, 
chairman; I. E. S. automobile head- 
lighting. specifications, committee on 
automobile headlighting specifications, 
C. H. Sharp, chairman. 


® TUESDAY, OcT. 5 
Morning — “Modified Views on the 
Theory of Light,” by E. F. Nichols; 


“Some Applications of the Photo- 
electric Cell,’ by W. E. Story, Jr.; 


“Knowns and Unknowns of Light Pro-.| 


duction,” by G. M. J. Mackay: “Optical 
Principles in Illuminating Engineer- 
ing,” by P. G. Nutting; “Measurements 
of Reflection Factors,” by C. H. Sharp 
and W. F. Little. 

Afternoon—“*Knowns and Unknowns 
of Illuminating Principles,” auspices 
committee on papers; “Effect of Varia- 
tions of Intensity of Illumination on 
Functions of Importance to the Work- 
ing Eye,” by Dr. C. E. Ferree and Ger- 
trude Rand; “Notes on Department 
Store Lighting,” by J. Daniels. 


Evening—“Pleasing Proportions of 
Direct and Diffused Light,’ by J. R. 
Cravath; “Home Lighting Demonstra- 
tions,” auspices National Lamp Works. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6 


Morning—“The Problem of Bright- 
ness,” by Bassett Jones; “Central Sta- 
tion Methods for Securing High Light- 
ing Standards in Stores and Homes,” by 
O. R. Hogue, J. J. Kirk and E. D. Till- 
son; “Some Out-of-the-Ordinary Appli- 
cations in Mill Work,” by S. G. Hibben; 
“An Improved Method for the Ilumina- 
tion of Motion Picture Theatres,” by 
L. A. Jones; “Recent Applications of 
Color in Lighting,” by A. D. Curtis and 
J. L. Stair. 


Afternoon — The Society’s Work 
Among Other Organizations, commit- 


tee on reciprocal re'ations, Ward Haw- présentotime. vasqmoD oitioolM anels- 11199 BEBO yo vis 





Gossip of the Trade 








Glimpses of Electrical Men 

at Work, at Play, and in 

Convention—as Caught by 
~ Lens and Pencil 























rison, chairman; “The High Cost of 
Poor Lighting,” by R. E. Simpson; “A 
New Form of Light Meter,” by Davis 
Tuck; “Further Statistics on Street Ac- 
cidents,” Davis Tuck. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7 
Morning—‘“Central Station Experi- 
ence in the Improvement of Factory 
Lighting,” by J. B. Wilson; “Lighting 
of Shoe Factories,” by A. L. Powell 
and J. H. Kurlander; Address of Presi- 
dent-elect Gen. George H. [arries. 

















To reproduce for you, gentle reader, 


all 
the rounded, chiseled beauties of these 
gleaming limbs, or the gentle flutterings of 
these breeze-kissed garments, as they ap- 
pear in the original photograph—the su- 
preme art of the photo-engraver and the 
utmost skill of the printer, alas, must for- 
ever remain futile and helpless! As much 
try to reproduce in smudgy printer’s ink 
the ineffable aroma of that slightly water- 
soaked cigar held meditatively by 3 
Creighton Peet, one of the elder statesmen 
of Rye, N. Y., the village which recently 
officially standardized its bathing suits—on 
the stream-line design, we surmise, of this 
submarine tunic of the national chairman 
of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers! 





Eoniieillé Electric Show 
Postponed 


The Louisville (Ky.) Electrical Expo- 
sition, which was scheduled for Oct. 25 
to 30, inclusive, has been indefinitely 
postponed. The reasons given by the 
management are the high cost of dec- 
orations, labor and advertising matter 
and the reluctance on the part of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers to spend any 
money in electric show exhibits at the 






Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Council 


The Electrical Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil has opened an office in the Fifth 
Avenue Guaranty Building, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York. This office will serve 
as a headquarters for the Council and 
its work. The Council co-ordinates the 
work of constituent organizations of 
the electrical manufacturing industry 
and its activities have been increased 
with the development of those organ- 
izations and the growth of the industry. 
The constituent organizations which 
have representatives on the Council are 
the Associated Manufacturers of Elec- 
trical Supplies, The Electrical Manu- 
facturers Club and the Electric Power 
Club. Frederic Nicholas is executive 
secretary of the Council. 





Blue Bird Business Sold to 
Davis Sewing Machine 
Company 


The assets and good will of the Blue 
Bird Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis have been purchased by the 
Davis Sewing Machine Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, which will continue the 
manufacture and sale of the Blue Bird 
Electric Clothes Washer. 

The Davis Sewing Machine Company 
has had fifty-eight years’ experience in 
manufacturing household appliances. 
It is a very large manufacturer of 
sewing machines and is the largest 
manufacturer of bicycles in the world. 

Because of enlarged facilities due to 
war work, the company is in a posi- 
tion to manufacture electric washing 
machines under very favorable condi- 
tions. The Davis company’s resources, 
aggregating approximately ten million 
dollars, are ample to operate thor- 
oughly the Blue Bird business on a 
very large scale. 

The Blue Bird popular advertising, 
which was of such remarkable beauty 
and interest-compelling character, and 
in the minds of many electrical men 
has been one of the most potent factors 
in interesting the public in washing 
machines generally, will be continued 
by the same agency which originated 
it, the Gardner Advertising Company of 
St. Louis. 

As far as possible the old Blue Bird 
distributers will be retained. Where 
arrangements were not satisfactory, 
new distributers will be appointed and 
the sale of the machine will be aggres 
sively pushed. Those dealers who had 
built up a good Blue Bird business will, 
it is declared, be able to realize on their 
efforts in a bigger way even than 


sith 
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Electrical Show at Worcester, 
Mass. 


Under the auspices of the Contrac- 
tor-Dealers’ Association of Worcester 
and the Worcester Electric Light Com- 
pany, an electrical show will be held at 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass., Sep- 
tember 20 to 25. Frank L. Ham of the 
Delta Electric Company is chairman of 
the show and Edwin Mandeville, com- 
mercial manager of the . Worcester 
Electric Light Company, is chairman of 
the publicity committee. More than 
75,000 advertising inserts telling of the 
show have been mailed out to consum- 
ers of the electric light company with 
their monthly bills. The regular ad- 
mission to the show will be 25 cents 
daily, with one “Society Day,” when 
a special charge of $1 will be made. 
For this “Society Day” special musical 
talent has been engaged. 





Tennessee Association of 
Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers was scheduled 
to be held at the Tulane Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., September 4. Among the 
addresses planned were the following: 
“The Public Utilities Commission” by 
Governor A. H. Roberts, “First Aid to 
Public Utilities’ by J. P. Lawrence, 
“Selling Appliances on Term Pay- 
ments” by W. H. Wynans, “Comparison 
of Profits in Electrical and Hardware 
Trades” by H. G. Street, “Proper 
Handling of Fixture Sales” by P. W. 
Curtis, “Tennessee License Law” by W. 
R. Herstein, “Conducting a_ Retail 
Store” by J. A. Fowler, “Electrical Ad- 





Golf has been defined as “the game of put- 
ting little balls into little holes with imple- 
ments illy adapted for the purpose.” That 
it can be done easily, neatly and with dis- 
patch, is proved by only one glance at 
Charles Robbins’ follow-through—on e 
greens at Hot Springs, or along the banks 
of the churgling Turtle Creek, as assistant 
to vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 





vertising” by E. S. Dunham, “Window 
Display” by J. A. Corcoran, “The 
Mazda Lamp” by O. G. Heinke and 
“Fall and Winter Business Outlook” 
by C. R. Wright. The meeting was 
followed by a dinner given by the 
Nashville Electric League. 





Themas N. Mehan, who has been 
connected with the Electrical Appliance 
Company, Chicago, for eight years; ‘has 
become a member of the sales organiza- 
tion of Paul W. Koch & Company, Chi- 
cago, and will handle local distribution 
of the Jiffy products. 




















There are just three jobs in this wide, wide world we would rather have than our own. 


They are: 


(1) To chauf a motorboat all day, the glorious summer long, on the blue 


waters around Association Island, Lake Ontario, as does the uniformed person at the 
left; (2) to edit a pocket-size magazine as sparkling in its wit and sound in its serious 


wisdom as “Trumbull Cheer,” 


the monthly product of L. L. Brastow, sales manager 


Trumbull Electric Company (who, with characteristic editorial modesty, shrinks behind 


the commodore’s shoulder, and (3) to enjoy life and operate a prosperous electrical 
business in a thriving Southern city, as do W. L. Perry and Col. A. M. Jackson, secre- 


tary and sales manager respectively of the Perry-Mann Electric Company, Columbia, &. C. 


Buffalo Fixture Dealers 
Elect Officers 


At its meeting May 21, the Buffalo 
Lighting Fixture Association branch of 
the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society 
of America elected the following of- 
cers: President, W. A. Hadler of the 
Hadler Gas & Electric Fixture Com- 
pany; vice-president, H. I. Sackett of 
the H. I. Sackett Electric Company; 
secretary, C. J. Peck of the Lovejoy 
Electric Company; treasurer, Martin 
Hoadley of the Meridian Electric Com- 
pany; directors, E. A. Condon of the 
Edmund A. Condon Gas & Electric 
Company, Jos. C. Morton of the J. C. 
Morton Electrical Contracting Com- 
pany and W. E. R. Mitchels of the Rob- 
ertson-Cataract Electric Company. 





Beware of This Slick 


Gentleman! 


“J think your excellent publication 
should put in a warning note to dealers 
over the country about a smooth crook, 
posing as a vacuum cleaner and wash- 
ing machine salesman,” writes a reader 
of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING located 
up New York State. 

“His method is to pose as a sales- 
man who has decided to settle in the 
town. He gets possession of a vacuum 
cleaner, using it to canvass. Then 
he sells it and skips out of town 
with the money, or possibly “sells” 
the second one. He passed through 
Rochester and was caught in Utica. 
He was “sent up” for a hundred days, 
was brought back to Rochester and 
served his time there, and later has 
been heard from as having been in 
Erie, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Trenton, 
N. J.; and Newark, N. J. 

“It would be easy to locate him be- 
cause he is six feet three, slender, and 
has an excellent personality and is 
about thirty years old. He went by 
the name of Murphy in Rochester, 
Meade in Columbus and O’Leary in 
New Jersey. 

“I think it would pay to send out a 
general alarm.” 





Milwaukee School Plans 
Course in Electrical 
Merchandising 


The School of Engineering of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is planning an elective 
course in the subject of electrical mer- 
chandising for its extension depart- 
ment. In this course, according to its 
director, E. P. Hermann, it is planned 
to include dealer methods, store ar- 
rangement, window displays, advertis- 
ing, store management, buying, etc. 
Arrangements are now being made to 
outline the course and to secure a num- 
ber of contributors. 

Further information regarding the 
course may be obtained by addressing 
the School of Engineering, M.lwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Ohio-Tuec Distributers Hold Second Annual Frolic at Long Beach 








Nearly two hundred distributers of the Ohio-Tuec electric cleaner, 
who are located in the metropolitan district of New York, held 
their second annual frolic in the sands and water at Long Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y., on Aug. 25. Distributers and their friends 
were guests of the Ohio Electric Company, 145 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. Despite an early shower and appetites made 
keener by the sharp sea air, A. E. Roever, president of the local 





After the second click of the camera C. S. Beardsley, general 
manager of the United Electric Company, which manufactures 
the Ohio-Tuec cleaner, led the way to the noon eats, which were 
followed by a business meeting, guessing contests, water sports, 
and swimming, a big dinner in Father Neptune’s own grill, award- 
ing of prizes, talks by visitors, music and dancing—and a hearty 





Ohio company, was able to corral the hungry band long enough 
to permit the photographer to take a long distance shot at it. 


next year. P. 
contest. 


promise by a a A be on hand for the third Ohio outing 


Beardsley won the fat man’s diving 





O. M. Booher has resigned as sales 
manager of the Indiana Railways & 
Light Company at Kokomo, Ind., after 
twelve years of service. Mr. Booher, 
who is a graduate electrical engineer 
(class of 1908, Purdue University), 
leaves the electrical industry to become 
secretary and general manager of the 
Kokomo Brick Company, a new $100,000 
corporation owned and operated by local 
business men. 


The Advanced Accounting Course of 
the N. E. L, A. for the present fiscal 
year of the association (July 1, 1920, to 
July 1, 1921,) has been reduced in price 








It requires seventy-nine facial muscles to 
frown, but only seventeen muscles to smile. 
The five electrical notables exercising mus- 
cular economy in the picture are, as you 
know: Al De Veau, James R. Strong and 
J. D. Ryan of New York, George Wieder- 
mann of Brooklyn and James Hilton of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


from $65 to $40. The purpose of this 
reduction is to introduce thoroughly 
this course throughout the member 
companies at a price that will induce 
a large number of companies and em- 
ployees immediately to become sub- 
scribers. The price of the elementary 
accounting course remains the same as 
formerly, complete course, $16; groups 
of ten or more sent in at one time, $14 
per course. 


The Southern Electric Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has purchased a large 
six-story building at 5 to 9 Gay Street, 
Baltimore, and an additional building 
in the rear facing on Frederick Street. 
The company gets possession of these 
two buildings about Oct. 1 and plans 
extensive improvements before moving 
in, according to J. G. Johannesen, gen- 
eral manager. The structures will be 
equipped with the latest labor-saving 
devices for handling a wholesale stock 
of electrical supplies. For the con- 
venience of electrical dealers, there will 
also be a display room with a complete 
equipment of electrical supplies demon- 
strated by a capable woman. The com- 
pany will retain its present warehouse 
at President and Pratt Streets. Both of 


the new buildings will be ready for oc- - 


cupancy about Dec. 1. 


The Polly Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, with 
a capital stock of $25,000, to manu- 
facture and job popular-priced lighting 
goods. The officers of the corporation 
are as follows: William Polacheck, 
president; Richard Seer, vice-president; 
H. S. Polacheck, secretary, and Stanley 
L. Polacheck, treasurer. The company 
will occupy its own building at 431 
Chestnut Street, Milwaukee. 

The Peerless Light Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., formerly located at Halsted, 
Adams, and Greene Streets, has moved 
its office and factory to Washington 
Boulevard, Meridian, and Union Streets, 


the old quarters having become inade- 
quate to the needs of the business. The 
company’s new home is six stories high, 
with a large basement. 


The Sylo Lighting Fixture Company, 
dealers in and manufacturers of electric 
lighting fixtures, has opened a new ap- 
pliance department in its stores at 166 
Flatbush Avenue and 5507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the joint 
management of Theodore A. Simmons 
and Samuel L. Stein. 





(Continued on page 158) 














One glance 
flannels, gentle reader—one glimpse of the 
bright smile so coyly averted in the photo- 
graph—and you will understand the sad- 
ness that has fallen upon the broad piazzas 
of the country clubs around Pittsburgh 


at this Apollo of the white 


since the news came that M. C. Morrow, 
formerly assistant manager supply depart- 
ment Westinghouse Electric Company, will 
hereafter make his headquarters at 165 
Broadway, New York, in charge of the 
new Westinghouse merchandising bureau. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to Lighten the Labor of the Home 





How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put infor- 
mation on what is made and who makes 
it right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be 
pasted on sheets of paper for binding in 
a loose-leaf catalog or folder. 
































This section “New Merchandise to Sell” 
is an editorial text section prepared by 
the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 


ing the new merchandise and latest in- . 


ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character of 
this service. 


Combination Electric Oven, Fire- 


less Cooker and Boiler 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 
A new 660-watt electric oven has just 
been developed, combining three features 
designed to give complete lamp-socket 
cooking service for the average small-size 
family. The oven is, in the first place, a 
F : 





fireless cooker ; second, it is equipped with 
two radiant grills for broiling, roasting, 
frying, etc., and third, it has a boiling de- 
vice said to boil water and coffee in prac- 
tically the same length of time as on the gas 
range. Its trade name will be “Serrell.” 

Inside the oven: are the soapstone and 
two grills. The lower grill rests on the 
soapstone, the second may be slipped in 
on grooves at any elevation. Both make 
connection by means of a vertical trolley 
at the back of the oven. For broiling, 
roasting and frying one or both of the 
grills may be used. For fireless cooking, 
however, the lower grill is used to heat 
the soapstone, the current being turned on 
until the desired temperature is reached, 
as indicated on the circular thermometer 
on the outside of the oven door. For boil- 
ing, a patented boiling device, perforated 
to insure ventilation, is built into the top 
of the oven. 

The oven is finished in white enamel 
(baked on) and trimmed with a rustproof 
finish. The inside, which is of aluminum, 
with rounded corners, is 12 in. deep, 164 
in. long and 14% in. high. The walls are 
24 and 3 in. thick and insulated. Alter- 
nating or direct current may be used on 
110-volt circuits. The Home Helps Manu- 
facturing Company, 39 West Thirty-eight 
Street, New York City, is the maker. 





Lamp with Double-Filament 


Service 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 
Designed to give double service to every 
lamp by the use of a double set of fila- 
ments, is the new two-in-one ‘“Dualite,” 
developed by the Whitelite Electric Com- 
pany, 368 Broome Street, New York City. 
All that is necessary, when the first 
filament burns out (after the usual hours 
of service, according to the maker) is to 
remove the lamp from the socket and 
throw away alittle cap that comes screwed 
on to the center of the base. The lamp is 
then ready to be put back in the socket 
and burn for an equal length of time. 
The two filaments are arranged inside 
the lamp, each with its own connection. 
As the lamp is used at first with the cap 
on, the current reaches the lower filament 
oniy. When the lower filament burns out 
and the cap is removed, the connection is 
formed with the upper filament. ‘ 
At present the lamp is being made in 
two sizes—106 watts, 110-125 volts ; and 
200 watts, 110-125 volts. 











Combination Fan and Household 
Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


A new development in electric radiators, 
in the form of a combined fan and heater, 


From 





has just been announced by the Thermo- 

Fan Electric Company of New York and 

its distributers, the S.O.S. Electric Sales 

—— of 2 Columbus Circle, New York 
ity. 

This “Triplex” heater consists of a 
standard electric fan, to the guard of 
which is attached a nichrome heater, the 
operation of the fan blowing the air of 
the room through the coil, heating it, and 
circulating it through the room. The re- 
sult is a heater that does not merely 
warm a corner of the room, or a person 
sitting directly in front of it, but one that 
raises the temperature of the entire room 
by distributing thoroughly the warmed air. 

Fan and heater coil have independent 
connections, attaching to any socket, and 
together, in the domestic size, consume 
660 watts. The fan may be used alone 
for cooling purposes, while the heated 
breeze may dry the hair, wet clothing, 
etc. In the industrial field the fan-heater 
is being made in larger sizes for drying 
photographic work, printing, oils, tobacco, 
spaghetti, etc. 
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Electric Water Boiler 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. Automatic Safety Radiant 
With coal prices up to high level thi 
fall, any ablccondabents owen a Pho Heater 
tion of the heating problem will receive From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


more than ordinary attention from house- 
holders and business men. Designed to 
meet this need are the electric boilers for 
uSe in houses, garages, summer cottages, 
factories and offices, manufactured by the 
i Boiler Works, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The equipment consists of an insulated 
tank with safety valve, automatic control 
and heaing unit. The water tank is said 
to be clean, economical and safer than 
either gas or coal heated tanks, and sup- 
plies perpetual hot water. The tempera- 
ture is regulated by the “Ceaco” auto- 
matic electric control, made by the Cobb 
Electric Appliance Company. 

_ Five and ten-gal. sizes are specialized 
in at present, but the principle may be 
applied to 20- and 30-gal. sizes or larger. 








For guarding against danger of fire or 
scorching, a new heater is being offered by 
the Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., Chicago, with certain safety features. 

Mounted in the base of the heater is an 
automatic gravity switch, so that, if the 
heater should tip over, face down, the 
circuit is automatically broken. When 
the heater is righted, the switch automati- 
cally closes the circuit and the current is 
restored. The bowl is also so hinged 
that it cannot be tipped down far enough 
for the heat rays to strike the floor. 

Offered under the trade name “Hedlite 
Automatic,” the heater is furnished in 110 
and 120 volts ; wattage, 600 ; height, 164 
in.; and weight, 7% Ib. 




















Guideway for Displaying and 
Illuminating Moving Devices 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


A novel display device which provides 
for the continuous display of illuminated 


objects by means of a series of light bulbs . 


traveling on a flexible moving shaft, has 
recently been developed. Besides this, as 
a toy, the device can be used on a Christ- 
mas tree, causing illuminated birds, ani- 
mals, ete., to travel in and around the 
branches. 

The flexible guideway along which the 
lamp bulbs travel is slotted to hold the 
flexible shaft to which the bulbs are at- 
tached, while the shaft is driven by a 
pair of friction rollers. The movement 
of the lamps around the guideway is con- 
tinuous. 

Since the guideway is flexible and easily 
camouflaged, and may be laid, placed or 
hung in any position desired, many novel 
and striking effects may be obtained for 
display purposes. It was developed by 
Edward A. Dieterick, 910 Cauldwell Ave- 
nue, The Bronx, N. : 
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Motor Valve Control for 
Radiator Units 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

For use in homes and buildings where 
steam or hot water circulation is con- 
stant and the control of individual radiator 
units or a connected system of units is de- 
sired, the “Marvel” motor valve, model 
“MV,” has been developed by the Ameri- 
can Thermostat Company, Newark, N. J. 


This unit consists of a Gorton-type 
quarter-turn packless cone valve, to the 
post of which is directly connected the 
valve motor, non-reversing and Universal 
operating on either alternating or direct 
current of 110 volts. Motor control is 
exercised by thermostat, with or without 
the time attachment, and but very little 
wiring is required, according to the maker. 

The device is adapted for service in 
individual rooms or a multiplicity of 
rooms, in homes or industrial establish- 
ments, greenhouses, conservatories, insti- 
tutions, ete. 





Radium Switch Plates and Pull 
Chain Bulbs that Shine 
in the Dark 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


New bush button switch plates. that 
shine in the dark, eliminating the need 
for feeling in the dark for the push but- 
ton, are now being marketed under the 
trade name “Eradium.” The plates have 
several coats of “Eradium” materials and 
pass through several processes, so that 
they will shine all night if they receive 
light during the day. Artificial light, it 
is said, will also charge the plate. 

The Pioneer Corporation, 1249 West 
Sixty-third Street, Chicago, which makes 
the plate, also makes “Eradium” bulbs 
for attaching to pull chains, so that the 
chain may easily be located in the dark. 





Electric Incubator 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


For use of farmers and small poultry 
raisers, an electric incubator has been 
brought out by the Electric Controller 
Company, 317 West Maryland Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The incubator consists 
of. a round sheet metal housing, an elec- 
tric heating unit and a thermostatic cur- 
rent control. The sheet metal housing is 
formed in two parts, the upper being 
hinged to the lower, in which the eggs 
are placed. Suitable openings are left in 
them for ventilation. In the top of the 
incubator cover is an electric heating pad 
equipped with a thermostatic control 
which can be set so that the desired tem- 
perature is maintained. 


Ironing Machine with Double 
Heating Element 
Srom Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


A double heating element, designed for 
the ironing of damp clothes, is one of the 
features of the new “Gould” double-roll 
ironer, made by the Gould Appliance Com- 


pany, 7 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City. The double roller presses the 
clothes against a heated steel plate, known 
as the “hot shoe.” This shoe is flat and 
under the double rolls and directly above 
the gas burner, so that the heat is concen- 
trated where needed. The ironer, which 
is finished in white enamel, uses a 4-h.p. 
motor and is made in three sizes—37 in. 
42 in., and 46 in. 








Pendent Luminous Heater for 
Household Use 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


A 660-watt pendent luminous heater for 
household use is being offered by Adon 
Products, Ine., 516. Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and is attachable to any elec- 
tric light circuit for 120 volts, alternating 
or direct current. 

The device is tubular in shape and all 
outside parts are nickel-plated, with a per- 


forated metal shell to protect the heating 
elements and with devices for securing 
baffles and deflecting disks. All contact 
parts are insulated with heavy mica, the 
heating coil resistance wire being wound 
on an insulated tube, which is secured to 
the outside shell by 3-in. supporting nickel- 
plated straps. 

Designed especially for chilly rooms, the 
device may also be used by tourists, trav- 
eling salesmen in cold hotel rooms, 
ticket and cashier 


seashore bungalows, 
booths, etc. 
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The Electrofix Refinishing Company, 
552 Steiner St., San Francisco, Cal., 
which is now in the business of refin- 
ishing old fixtures, intends to go into 
the manufacturing of new fixtures, and 
would like to receive catalogs from 
electrical fixture manufacturers. 


The Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
incorporated under 2 Dominion charter 
with 9 capital of $100,000. 

John K. Sellek, formerly advertising 
manager for the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Company, Chicago, has resigned 


to go into business for himself as a 
manufacturer of toys. 


B. Earl Achenbach has been ap- 
pointed district representative for the 
Electric Fuseguard Company of New- 
ark, N. J. Mr. Achenbach was 
formerly connected with the J. F. 
Buchanan Supply Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and he has been in the 
jobbing business for the last ten years. 


Joseph Gruberg of 63 Hasbrauch 
Avenue, Kingston, N. Y., requests that 
fixture manufacturers send him cata- 
logs and information concerning their 
fixture products. 


The Economy Fuse & Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, manufacturer of 
Economy renewable fuses, announces 
the appointment of F. L. Easton as dis- 
trict sales manager of its Denver office, 
205 Commonwealth Building, Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Easton succeeds R. M. Olsen, 
who resigned recently. Mr. Easton 
formerly was connected with the Econ- 
omy Fuse & Manufacturing Company, 
but more recently has been doing sales 
promotion work for the Gates Rubber 
Company. 
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Few electrical contractors in the National 


Association are there who do not know 
Harry C. Brown, former National _secre- 
tary, and now with the Bryant Electric 
Company, with headquarters at Utica, N. Y. 
The picture shows Harry during his 1920 
vacation on the St. Lawrence. ‘The Cana- 
dian border is doubly attractive this sea- 
son,” sez he—wisely. 


M. Wayne Everett, who, for the last 
two years has been assistant general 
manager of the Wisconsin Gas & Elec- 
tric Company at Kenosha, Wis., has 
resigned to become advertising man- 
ager for the Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
Mr. Everett was for four years sales 
manager for the Wisconsin Gas & 
Electric Company. 


The Cousino Spot Light Device Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of 
automobile spot lights, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
Walter C. Cousino of Curtis, Ohio, is 
president and W. N. Toot of Toledo is 
secretary. 


The Hale Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
chartered with a capital stock of $1,250, 
which will soon be increased for the 
purpose of making various electrical 
devices. The incorporators are W. W. 
Hale, W. R. Godfrey, R. W. Anderson, 
V. C. Lynch and A. E. Lynch. 


F. C. Green, electrical contractor of 
Portland, Ore., has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Astoria, (Ore.) Electric 
Company and assumed its management. 
He recently secured the contract for the 
electric work in connection with the 
Young’s Bay bridge which is being con- 
structed at Astoria. 

Charles Felker, who was manager of 
country sales for the Central Electric 
Co., Chicago, has resigned to become 
sales manager of Sworts Brothers, 
Rockford, Ill., electrical jobbers. 


The Eastern Electric & Trading Com- 
pany, electrical engineers, contractors 
and manufacturers’ agents, formerly of 
Karachi, Lahore and Amritsar, India, 
has now established its main headquar- 
ters in Bombay. It still maintains its 
branches, however, in the other three 
cities. The concern specializes in tele- 
phones, heating and cooking appliances, 
primary and storage batteries, power 
plants, and electrical novelties, includ- 
ing flashlights. 


The Corey Company, Inc., of New 
York City, announces its removal to 
the Johnston Building, 1170 Broadway. 


Its warehouse remains at 207 Fulton 
Street. 


Champion & Ryan, manufacturers’ 
representatives, of 299 Broadway, New 
York City, announce a change of name 
to E. R. Ballis & Brother. 

The Bryan Marsh Division of the 
National Lamp Works of the Genera} 
Electric Company now occupies its 
new Chicago offices at 623-633 South 
Wabash Avenue. 


The Electrical Equipment Company 
of Colfax, Wash.; Walla Walla, Wash., 
and Lewiston, Idaho, has doubled its 
capital, due to the large sales of farm- 
lighting systems in its territory. 


The Moe-Bridges Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., manufacturer of lighting fix- 
tures, is issuing an attractive new 
glassware catalog, “A.” The catalog 
shows pictorially the unusual designs 
for etched, tinted and embossed bowls 
and shades made by this company. 








H. H. Courtwright, hag be manager of the 
Pp. 


Valley Electric Supply Company of Fresno, 
Cal. is vice-president of the California Asso- 
ciation of Blectrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers and has been a vital factor in building 
up the great central district of California in 
matters electrical. The Fresno district is 
known throughout California as one of the 
most enterprising and wide-awake districts 
electrical in that great State where co- 
operation among the branches of the indus- 
try has been worked out to such a high 
degree of efficiency. 





The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, Md., announces the 
removal of its Cleveland office from 
6523 Euclid Avenue to more spacious 
quarters at 6225 Carnegie Avenue. The 
new office has a show room as well 
as a service station for users of the 
concern’s air compressors, portable 
electric drills and electric valve grind- 
ers. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
the opening of its new office at 651 
Chandler Annex Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
F. W. Price is in charge of this office, 
from which will be distributed the 
“Apex” cleaner and “Rotapex” washer. 


H. S. Walmsley has resigned from 
the Sargent & Lundy organization to 
take charge of the new refrigeration de- 
partment of the Post-Glover Electric 
Company of Cincinnati. The Post- 
Glover company has become distributor 
for Isko refrigerating machines in Cin- 
cinnati and contiguous territory and is 
developing a very complete organiza- 
tion to promote this department of its 
business. A demonstration store has 
been opened at 232 West Fourth Street, 
in which both residence and commercial 
types of Isko apparatus will be shown. 
A very complete installation and serv- 
ice department also has been organized, 
on the principle that the company is 
selling the satisfactory operation of the 
machines and not merely the machines 
alone. Associated with Mr. Walmsley 


in this new Post-Glover development is 
F. F. Turner, formerly connected with 
the Isko organization. 
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Charles A. Branston Company has 
opened a permanent demonstration of 
its product at the Electric Shop, Garden 
Pier, Atlantic City. W. S. Wallace has 
recently been appointed sales manager 
of the Charles A. Branston Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. W. B. Johnson has been 
appointed Eastern sales manager of the 
company, with offices at 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


The Fore Electric Manufacturing 
Company has moved into new and 
larger quarters at 5255 North Market 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Gregory Electric Company, large 
second-hand machinery dealer of Chi- 
cago, has issued a pictorial booklet in 
order to give its many customers who 
have never visited the works some con- 
ception of its size, the facilities avail- 
able and the character of the personnel. 
In addition to the interior views of the 
works there are portraits of the eight 
leading men in the company, together 
with a brief biography of each. 


E. T. Ustick, Jr., formerly with the 
Blue Bird Washing Machine Company 
of St. Louis, has taken over the dis- 
tribution of Universal lighting plants, 
manufactured by the Universal Prod- 
ucts Company of Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Ustick has asso- 
ciated with him William Attebury, 
formerly of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and has established an 
office at 416 Title Guaranty Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing 
Company has acquired the factory prop- 
erty formerly occupied by the Otis 
Elevator Company, at Laflin and Fif- 
teenth Streets, Chicago, Ill. The new 
building has a floor space of 125,000 
sq.ft. and is a modern daylight, two- 
story factory structure with a four- 
story office section. It is protected 
throughout with a sprinkler system 
and is provided with railroad track 
facilities. 





In these sad days of war, foreign and civil; ruin, approaching 
pestilence, woman suffrage and veiling of the gods—in the midst, 
too, of all the dire confusion of thirty-eight different attachment 
plugs and 765 different domestic voltages—it is refreshing to 
come upon this happy picture of Westinghouse men at light- 
hearted play during the Westinghouse agent-jobbers’ convention 


at Hot Springs, Va. 
veals: C. W. B 
Hardware Company, Bir 
electric department Mine & 


e left-hand picture, upon scrutiny, re- 

urney, =e electric department Moore-Handley 
yor Ain PB, 

Smelter Supply Company, El Paso, 


The Fort Wayne Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has completed a new general catalog, 
No. 5010, presenting its full line of 
“Paul” water systems and pump com- 
binations. Part 1 is confined to motor 
driven equipments operated from power 
furnished by central power and light- 
ing companies; part 2, to gasoline en- 
gine-driven equipments. 

















Being best man at Tom Thumb’s wedding 
may not require the managerial ability of 
a dad who’s president of the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, but if you 
doubt that Frank Adam II has his share 
of papa’s pep, gaze upon him here and be 
convinced. Note how trustingly and with 
what charming docility the bridesmaid 
rests her hand on his sturdy arm. They 
have just assisted at “Tom Thumb’s Wed- 
ding,’ presented at St. Louis’ Congrega- 
tional Church. ‘Among those present,” as 
the papers say, were the best man’s dad 
and grand-dad, Fred Adam and Frank 
Adam of the Frank Adam _ Electric 
Company 





M. E. Hixson, director of advertising 
for the California Co-operative Cam- 
paign, has resigned from the staff of 
the California organization, 619 Call 
Building, San Francisco. Mr. Hixson, 
who had organized a number of local 
newspaper advertising campaigns for 
central stations and dealers in Califor- 
nia, will do similar work elsewhere. 


Capt. Richard H. Ranger has resigned 
from the Signal Corps to take up work 
with the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Woolworth Building, New York 
City, under E. E. F. Alexanderson, 
chief engineer. In France Captain 
Ranger was in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Military Signalling at the 
Saumer Artillery School, where there 
were 2,200 cadets at the signing of 
the armistice. For the past year he has 
been in America in charge of the Sig- 
nal Corps Laboratories at Little Silver, 
N. J., putting into usable form the 
instruments which the war demon- 
strated as necessary for the equipment 
of the army. 


Charles H. Avery has been appointed 
manager of purchases and sales for the 
Holt Electric Utilities Company, 10 
West Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. 
Avery recently rounded out twenty-one 
years of service in the electrical busi- 
ness, having had sixteen years of sell- 
ing experience with the Arrow Electric 
Company of Hartford, Conn.; Marshal! 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass., and the V. V. Fittings 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The Holt 
company is a new organization, which 
will do a “wholesale only” business in 
electrical supplies throughout the states 
of Florida and southern Georgia. 


The Chicago Solder Company, form- 
erly located at 218 North Union Ave- 
nue, Chicago, announces the removal of 
its offices and factory to its new, 
modern building at Wrightwood, Keeler 
and Tripp Avenues, Chicago. The new 
mailing address of the company is 4201 
Wrightwood Ave. 


The Free Sewing Machine Company 
of Rockford, Ill., manufacturers of the 
Free-Westinghouse electric-driven sew- 
ing machine, has opened a New York 
office, in charge of E. R. Strempel, sales 
manager, at the City Investing Build- 
ing, 165 Broadway. 





(Continued on page 162.) 














‘Tex. : 


L. Dunn, manager 


Julian Binford, Jr., 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. ; D. M. 
ment Free Sewing Machine Company, Rockford, Ill., and A. B. 
Zerby, Westinghouse Publicity Department, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The picture at the right shows C. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, St. Louis; F. 'D. 
dent Central Telephone & Electric Company, 
Millner, general manager Erner Electric Company, Cleveland, and 
AS Kelley, sales manager Free Sewing Machine Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill, just driving off. 


district manager Westinghouse Lamp 
Durkee, manager electric depart- 


A. Dostal, district manager 
Phillips, presi- 


St. Louis; P. S. 
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Interchangeable Cord for House- 
hold Appliances 


Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

A portable appliance cord consisting of 
a separable fixture plug, 7 ft. of heater 
cord, and an appliance plug, has been 
placed on the market by the R. W. Lillie 
se aaa 30 Church Street, New York 
yity. 

Since the appliance plug will fit any 
of the household heating appliances, the 
cord can be used conveniently to supply 
a number of different electric devices, 
thus saving the use of several different 
cords. The cords with plugs attached and 
ready for service are packed in individual 
cartons. 

The fixture plug 
Hubbell, Ine., the 
Marlin-Rockwell 
appliance plug by 
facturing Company. 


From 


is made by 
heater cord 
Corporation, 

the 


Harvey 
by the 
and the 
T. & W. Manu- 





High Frequency Violet Ray 
Outfit 


Llectrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

The most recent violet ray machine 
made by the Western Coil & Electrical 
Company, Racine, Wis., the “Reliance” 
outfit, is designed, the maker says, not 
only to give a wide range of high fre- 
quency but to work under continuous use 
without breakdown or diminution in cur- 
rent. It is intended especially for the use 
of physicians, osteopaths, chiropractors 
and barbers. 

The outfit has a kicking coil and reso- 
nator which are actually oversize for a 
machine of this type, therefore insuring, 
according to the maker, ample carrying 
capacity. The handle is the non-sparking 
type, and the working parts are encased 
in a mahogany box with ebony finished 
top. The carrying case is leatherette and 
is plush lined. One surface applicator and 


From 

















bottle of specially prepared lubricant are 
included with the outfit. . 

Fifty-five differeat types of electrodes 
are made by this company, each of which 
will fit any of its machines. 1 








Fault Finder for Garage Use 
From Sept., 1920. 


A voltmeter designed for use in all 
electrical tests usually found to be neces- 
sary in the average garage, is a new 
product of the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Company, Waverly ‘Park, New- 
ark, N. J. 

The new fault finder contains two sepa- 
rate instruments—a voltmeter having 
ranges of 0.2-0-3 volts and 2-0-30 volts 
and an ammeter having a range of 30-0-30 
amp. <A replaceable, standard, 30-amp. 
automobile type glass fuse is mounted be- 


Electrical Merchandising, 


tween the two instruments. This ar- 
rangement is designed to protect the am- 
meter against accidental burnout. A 


metal plate is used through which plug 
connections can be made for the various 
voltage and current ranges. 

Coming in an oak box with hinged 
cover, each instrument is furnished with 
a pair of flexible cables 6 ft. in length to 
make connections with the circuits under 
measurement. 





Electric Household Refrigerating 
Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

A refrigerating unit designed to fit any 
household icebox and using ammonia as 
a refrigerant, has been developed, under 
the name of ‘“Refrigo” by the Refrigo 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The unit requires no special style of 
cabinet, but, placed on top of the icebox, 
is covered with a cabinet of either oak or 
white enamel. To prevent leakage of gas 
and oil, an automatic sealer and lubri- 
cator has been developed for the refriger- 
ating compressor, so that, it is said, the 
greater the pressure in the compressor, 
the tighter and more leak-proof the auto- 
matic sealer becomes. This feature, the 
manufacturer declares, will keep the orig- 
inal charge of ammonia intact for a num- 
ber of years. 

The compressor and refrigerating cham- 
ber are cast en bloc, mounted with the 34 
hp. motor on a single base. The unit 
weighs less than 100 lb., and is 12 in. x 
19 in. x 18 in. Its capacity is the equiv- 
alent refrigeration of 100 Ib. of ice a day, 
and only intermittent operation is re- 
quired, there being an automatic thermo- 
static switch control. 








Pipe Thawer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

The General Electric Company has 
placed the Wayne pipe thawer on the 
market with the idea of providing a port- 
able deyice for thawing frozen water 
pipes electrically. 

It consists essentially of a transformer, 
consuming ordinarily about 550 watts, a 
10-ft. lead for connection to the lighting 
circuit and secondary leads equipped with 
cast-brass clamps for attaching to pipes 
from 4 in, to 1 in. in diameter. 

Alternating current of 50-cycle to 60- 
cycle frequency and 100 volts to 125 volts 
is used. The spread of the secondary 
cables is 15 ft. 





Heavy-Duty Buzzers 
Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 
For use where a signal with a distinct 
but not necessarily loud tone is needed, 
the 3enjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has developed two 
types of heavy-duty buzzers, for both 
direct and alternating currents. Sturdi- 
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ness of construction especially was aimed 
buzzers 


for in designing the 























Automatic Control for Industrial 
Heating Service 


From Electrical Merchandising, 1920. 


An electric control capable of holding 
temperatures within 1 deg. and pressures 
within 0.5 lb. from any set point, says the 
manufacturer, has recently been placed 
on the market by the Cobb Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Forest Hills, Boston. 

The device, known as the ‘“Ceaco” con- 
trol, does away with thermostatic or rheo- 
static regulations and is designed to con- 
trol temperature from 3 deg. F. above 
zero to any desired degree and any steam 
or air pressure. For heavy current work 
a relay contact is used. The control is 
being used on celluloid tables, dipping 
tanks, vuleanizers, ete., and is designed 
to maintain its sensitiveness without ad- 
justment during long periods of contin- 
uous use. 


Sept., 
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Storage Battery Charger 
Krom Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920 

A mechanical-type instrument for trans 

forming 60-cycle alternating current from 
the lamp socket into direct current for 
storage-battery charging is being mar 
keted by the King Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 20 North Niagara Street 
Tonowanda, N. Y. The apparatus is self 
adjusting as regards time of charge and 
polarity, according to the manufacturers 
end upkeep is said to be extremely low. 

















What’s new 


on the market? These pages will tell you. —_ 
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Utility Flashlight with 
Pocket Clip 


From E£lectrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


The new utility flashlight recently added 
to the ‘‘Kwik-lite” line made by the Usona 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 1 Hudson 
Street, New York City, is a tubular light 
with the reflector and lens at an angle of 
90 deg. so that even when it stands or 
hangs upright the light may be sent for- 
ward or in any direction desired. 

It is equipped with an adjustable spring- 
steel clip which can be attached to the 
pocket or belt, thus leaving both hands 
free. The clip also has a “key-hole” open- 
ing for hanging from a nail or hook. The 
construction is of telescopic design joined 
with a three-way bayonet lock, which per- 
mits the reflector, switch and clip to be 
placed in any desired position. 

The flashlight measures 14x6 in. and 
may be had in several finishes—nickel- 
plated, gunmetal, statuary bronze, olive 
drab and black on brass. 





Continuous-Wave Transformer 
From Electrical Sept., 1920. 


The advent of continuous-wave trans- 
mission in radio-telephony and telegraphy 
has created a demand for direct current 
at voltages of from 375 to 550 volts, and 
for generators capable of supplying these 
voltages. 

A recent development of the Acme Ap- 
paratus Company, 27 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is a transformer for 
use with rectifying tubes which, together 
with a small condenser and an “Acme” 
14 Henry Choke coil, is said to produce 
practically unfluctuating direct current at 
voltages of 375 for the 50-watt size and 
550 volts for the 200-watt size. 

These transformers are also provided 
with windings for use in heating the fila- 
ments of the rectifying tubes and the 
oscillating tubes used in the generation 
and modulation of the continuous wave 
current. 
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Adapter for Transforming Vases 
Into Lamp Bases 
Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


A vase cover with a support for lamp 
sockets which may convert a vase into an 
attractive lamp has been developed by 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
The cover and lamp support are anchored 
and held in position by hinged arms that 
press against the inside of the vase. These 
arms are rubber-tipped and can be screwed 
in or out to fit any size vase. The anchor- 
ing device is attached to a long screw, 
which permits adjustment to any depth 
within the jar. Covers are made in four 
sizes, 3, 4,5 and 6 in. Special ornamental 
silk shades are made for use with this 
adapter. 


From 





Cash Register that Itemizes and 
Adds Purchases 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

No longer will store clerks have to de- 
pend on brain and pencil to add up pur- 
chases, for a new cash register has just 
been developed which prints an itemized 
receipt of the customers’ purchases and 
by a turn of the handle, adds the total. 
Storekeepers, it is thought, will find that 
the new register provides quick and accu- 
rate service, prevents disputes, identifies 
by price any item, and removes tempta- 
tion from employees. 

One operation—a turn of the handle— 
not only prints and issues an itemized and 
totaled receipt, but also records the total 
of each transaction on a paper roll inside 
the machine. The figures are indelibly 
printed. 


An adding counter shows the total 
amount of sales and the number of cus- 
tomers waited on, while the amount of 
every item sold is shown between glass 
at the top of the machine. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
the maker, 











Self-Cleaning Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

An industrial lighting fixture which 
cleans itself every time the light is switched 
on or off has been placed on the market 
by the Associated Engineers Company of 
180 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, under 
the name of the “Clean-Pull” unit. 

The fixture consists of a reflector, a pull 
switch, a cord and a cleaning device con- 
sisting of two wiping blades. Every time 
the cord is pulled to operate the switch it 
simultaneously brings the two wiping 
blades into action. Each blade makes a 
complete revolution, one against the reflect- 
ing surface of the reflector and the other 
against the lamp bulb. In this way the 
dirt is swept off both lamp and reflector. 

The fixture is made to take 300-watt to 
500-watt lamps and is sent out completely 
wired and assembled so that any mainte- 
nance man may erect the unit on existing 
outlets. 























Service Fixture Cover 
From, Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 


For use with 4-in, round or octagonal 
outlet boxes, the Appleton Electric Com- 
pany, 218 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, 
has developed a new swivel fixture cover. 

This cover accommodates a 4-in. con- 
duit and owing to the swivel feature 
enables the fixture to hang correctly, says 
the manufacturer, even though the outlet 
box be installed at an angle or becomes 
jarred in any way. ; 

The illustration shows the cover in- 
stalled. 





Dolls with Luminous Eyes 

From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

Dolls, cats, and rabbits with luminous 
radium eyes that shine in the dark, have 
been patented and are being marketed by 
Miss Florence Garrigue, Danvers, Mass 
The dolls and animals are stuffed, so that 
they may be taken to bed without danger 
of breaking. 





Washer with Metal Wringer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1920. 

An all-metal wringer is the latest im- 
provement announced for the “Easy” 
washing machine by its maker, the 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The wringer is slightly larger than the 
wooden one, being twelve inches wide in- 
stead of ten, and has a specially designed 
drain-board. It swings and locks in any 
position. The other features of the ma- 
chine remain the same—namely, vacuum 
cup action and the smooth, cylindrical 
copper tub. 























File these items on 3 x 5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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Willys Light Sales Convention Launches Campaign on Farm-Plant Sales 




















{In preparation of a great selling campaign on farm-light 
plants, made possible this fall by the large production which has 
been reached by the Willys Light Division of the Electric Auto- 
Lite Corporation, 150 sales representatives of the company from 
all parts of the country have just concluded a four days’ conven- 
tion at Toledo, Ohio, that was remarkable for the enthusiasm 
disclosed and the helpful suggestions made to the men to “pep up 
their after-summer selling efforts. ; 

The 150 men in attendance represented sixty-five sales organiza- 
tions and territories in all parts of the country. Walter H. Roberts, 
general sales manager, presided over the convention and explained 
to the distributers the plans for marketing the large number of 


plants to be manufactured this year. 
Mr. Roberts said: , et 

“Men succeed in proportion to their ability to make use of 
effort. The law of effort is as unfailing as that which governs 
the bees. Once we plant the seed of purpose and persist in the 
effort to make it grow it will grow. There is not a tree that 
reaches maturity that did not persist in its efforts, in spite of 
storms. Effort is the magician that brings a man into his own. 

‘Men are under the domain of nature’s law as much as bees. 
Men succeed only by working with other men and for other men. 
But do not overwork your friends; remember, the man who is 
standing up for you soon gets tired and sits down!” 


In his closing remarks 








New Electrical Stores 


“The Norwalk Electric Shop” is 
the name of a new appliance store 
opened at 23 Whittlesly Avenue, Nor- 
walk, Ohio. Mr. England, formerly of 
Medina, Ohio, is the chief owner and 
manager. The new shop will special- 
ize in household appliances, although 
a department devoted to industrial and 
commercial electrical devices will re- 
ceive considerable attention. The lines 
handled include Westinghouse ranges, 
irons, and heating appliances, Eden 
washers and Universal motor appliances 
and heating devices. The opening of 
the store took place on July 17, and 
was followed immediately by a cam- 
paign on washing machines. 


Joe H. Kain, formerly proprietor of 
the Mt. Olivet Electric Light & Power 
Company, Mt. Olivet, Ky., has disposed 
of his interests in that company and 
opened a new electrical store in Mays- 
ville, Ky., at Second and Limestone 
Streets. Mr. Kain will handle a com- 
plete line of electrical equipment, in- 
cluding farm-lighting plants, and will 
operate a service station. 

The Hassell Electric Corporation, 248 
West Forty-first Street, New York City, 
is a new concern organized by F. A. 
Hasselmeyer, formerly of the Para- 
mount Electric Company of New York 
City. Mr. Hasselmeyer will continue 
his electrical construction and repair 
business and intends to sell supplies and 
appliances also. 


The Gain-a-Day Electric Company 
has been organized at Dallas, Tex., and 
will soon open a store at 915 Elm 
Street, with a complete line of elec- 
trical household appliances. The firm 
will feature the Gain-a-Day washing 
machines. J. S. Cortines will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. 


The Bucyrus (Ohio) United Electric 
Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $15,000 to deal in elec- 
trical supplies and equipment. The in- 
corporators are J. L. Hilborn, H. Meyer, 
G. Stuckert, G. Davenport and R. B. 
Black. : 


The Worcester Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., is a new incor- 
poration, with a capitalization of $20,- 
000. The incorporators are Frank J. 
Cannon, Theresa O’Connor and John J. 
Gallen. 














In 1909, 1,040,778 marriages were recorded 
in the United States. In the same year, 
however, 1,727,004 persons purchased auto- 
mobiles, thus indicating the lesser hazards 
and greater popularity of automobiling. 
With these few, well-chosen automotive sta- 
tistics we hasten to introduce Thomas W. 
Templeton of Detroit, the city gasoline has 
made so famous. Detroit builds the autos 
and Mr. Templeton’s company equips elec- 
trically the factories, offices and ‘homes of 
the people who turn out the Henries. the 
Cadillacs, the Packards, the Hupps and the 
rest of Detroit’s automotive products. 
‘J 








The G. H. Rempes Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, to deal in 
electrical supplies. The incorporators 
are G. H. Rempes, H. R. Kinney, F. J. 
Delaney, W. R. Ambros, S. E. Rempes. 


The Utility Electric Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital stock of $25,000, to do a general 
retail business and contracting. The 
incorporators are M. W. MclIntyre, 
P. B. Beck, I. G. Stingwolt, J. B. Shoe- 
maker and H. B. Bishop. 


The James S. English Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000, to deal 
in electrical equipment. The incorpor- 
ators are J. E. English, A. J. E. Man- 
ton, C. E. Cochran, D. B. Mackintosh 
and A. G. Myers. 


The James T. Hessel Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has been incorporated to 
deal in electrical supplies. The capital- 
ization is $100,000 and the incorporators: 
are James T. Hessel, J. S. Cantwell, 
E. E. Hurlburt, C. F. Hine, all of New 
Haven, and L. L. Williams of Water- 
bury, Conn. Communications should be 
addressed to Eugene F. Farley, attor- 
ney, 129 Church Street, New Haven. 


The Acme Electrical Company’s store 
at 126 South Fourth Street, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, has been purchased from 
Silver-Morganstein Company, Cleve- 
land, by Jay B. Crawford and Harry M. 
Blethrow. The department of electri- 
cal appliances will be in charge of 
H. D. Reeth, formerly with a Pitts- 
burgh electrical concern. 


The Raymond Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been chartered 
with a capatial stock of $10,000 to deal 
in electrical supplies. The incorpora- 
tors are H. L. Lesser, A. W. Haiman, 
E. M. Chalonpka, D. J. Zinner and M. 
Robinowitz. 





